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ABSTRACT ^ 

Three ^technical reports and abstracts of, colloquium 
papers are presented as part of a research project concerning the 
specification and testing of alternative models of 
intraorganizational career mobility among nonteaching professionals 
in universities. This project pflase involved: the development of a 
model of evolving jobs as an alternative to the asstmiption that 
career mobility is a process, of movement through a ladder of 
predefined jobs; definition of the policy implications of an evolving 
jobs process; and the development of a database allowing description 
and analysis of the nonteaching professional workforce at a public 
university. This database will allow comparison of patterns with 
somewhat comparable data already compiled for a private research 
university. A joint colloquium involving scholars from the University 
of Washington and Stanford University entitled "Organizations and 
Careers: A Joint Colloquium on Issues and Methods in the Study of 
Career Mobility in Organizations" was conducted to present work in, 
progress related to this, study and related issues. Eight abstracts 
and the following technical reports are presented: "Towards a Model 
of Evolving Jobs: Professional Staff Mobility' in the University" 
(Suzanne Estler, Anne S. Miner); "Evolving Jobs as a Form of Career 
Nobility: Soma Policy Implications" '(Suzanne Estler); and "The 
Viability of Payroll Files in Exploring Evolving Jobs: A Progresj 
Report"' (Suzanne Estler). The evolving jobs model suggests that 
career developient may involve the evolution of a set of 
responsibilities around an individual so that the job changes over 
time. (SW) 
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Suninary ' 

fhis study vnas one part df a longer temi research' effort feading ' 
toward the specification ari;i testing of "itternatlve .-©deli of intra- 
organlzatlonal career im)b111ty among nonteaching professionals In 
universities. This particular phase of the project Involved . 
(1) the development of a ntodal of evolving Jobs as ah alternative to 
^perspectives a?siin1ng career mobility a's a process of nmveroent through 
^ ladder of predefined jobs, (?) definition of the policy 1nv)licat1ohs 
of an evolving jobs process, and (3) the development of a data base ^ 
allowing description and analysis of the rtonteaching professitmal *«*"k- 
force at a public university. |h1s data base will allow comparisori of 
patterns with somewhat comparable data -already compiled for a private 
research university. 

' A jofnt colloquium involving schiTars from the Unlversitj^ of . ' 
Washington and Stanford University entitled "Organizations 'and\» recr-: 
A Joint Colloquiian on Issues and^Methdds in tte Study of Career Mobility 
( in Organizations" was conducted uftder the grant to present work in 
progress related to this^ study ^nd Related issues. <^ . 

The evolving jobs model, based on qualitative 'research with 
professional staff at two universities, suggests that under certain 
ot^aQlzatlonal conditions career development may involve the evolution 
of a set of responsibilities around an individual so that tha Job 
changes over time. The iradel defines the organizational and individual 
attributes associated with respopsibility accretion- and the organiza- 
tional, individual and environn^ntal factors associated i/lth formal 
recognition of an evolved job. , " 

If an evolving' jobs prGK:ess ttrcur^s, formal {^rsonral action. occurs 
after the accretion of new, re?pons.1 bill tils. Personnel processe's and 
afflrmafive action. policies tend t(v>1ew mobility as proiwjtlon to a 
new set of responsibilities after mastery of a* defined set of respon- 
sibilities associated with a job. In otiter nwrds, formal personnel 
action occurs prior to responsibH ity accretion. The second major 
segment of the technical report explores the policy implications 
Mnvolved with recognition of an evolving jobs process. 

Future efforts will require the ability to docjflnent the g-elative 
frequency of evolving jobs In a given. organization. The tWrd segment 
of the technical report describes th§ develbisnent of a historical dat^ 
file on exempt ^ployees spanning the years 1974 through 1^0 and ' ' 
provides evidence suggesting that about '10% of the nonteacAing pru- 
fessional workforce is formally reclassified each year in recognition 
of changed responsibilities within a given job. . * 
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The evolving jobs 'concept has Impll cations for both policy and 
research applications.- Publications, papers and presentations over the 
course of the grant period have resulted In dlsseirlnatlon of the findings 
to both ai^pl led arid research audiences. ' Ihe data bases developed at ' 
Stanford University and tte University of Washington have already served 
both po>1cy*and research purposes and will provide a base for* future 
resealxh, . 

Both Tocal and national resear'chccudlences Nive been exposed to 
the^olvlng jobs- concept/ Locally, this has occurred through a 
colloquium ent4vtled "jDrganizations and -Careers: A Joint dblloqulmn on 
Issues and Methdds In the Study of Caseer Mobility In. Organizations" 
a* tne University of Washington on September 24 and 25, 1981, and in a 
presentation to the Research Roundtable of. -the University of Washington 
Institute' for the Study of Educational Policies in May 1981. In each 
case, a pwnber of scN>1ars frtwi-sjeveral disciplines throughout the 
University attended ,1ncl\jd1ng Public Affairs, Social Welfare,' econooiics 
and education. Presentation of 'the'paper "Towards a Hodel of Evolving 
Jobs: Professional Staff MotjIHty in. the ^University" co-authqred 
with Anne^ner at the An^rican Educational Research Association annus^l 
meeting --In Dds Angeles, April/ 1981 addressed a national audience. ^ 
The formal response mt^tiie part of a designated ifclscussant for the 
paiiel at which the'pap^r was pf^sented suggested the e^lvlng jobs con- 
cept would affect the direction of research on career mobility for tj>e 
next . ten years. About t^ilrty mailed requests for the paper In addition 
to those distributed at the presented suggested continued interest In 
the concept/ A revised vei^slon of that paper presented In the Technical 
Report has been prepared for -submission to the JCWRNAL (X^ HIGHER ^ • 
EDUCATION. ' . . • - • 

I While it Is difficult to know the Impact of disseminated research 
on other we>rk, there are several continuing projects at Stanford and 
the University of Washington building on this stH<ly. Anne Miner, fonrer 
Affirmative Action Officer at Stanford^ who Is cdllaborator on this 
project and a doctoral stucj^nt in Organizational Behavior at the Stanford 
Graduate School of BusinesSi is pursuing aspects of this study in her 
dissertation research., A master's project at the University of 
Washingt^t is exploring thp use of i*eclass1f1 cation data as a means of 
Identlfyinn and following* evolving jobs .In the university^ A University 
of Wastfniglpn doctoral student in Educational Psychology is exploring the 
applicabimy of HarkOv models included in the RATE statistical package 
developed by Nancy Tuma. Stanford sociologist to the University uf 
Washington exempt data file.. The principal investigator is continuing • 
to pursue the applications of^both the Stanford and University of 
Washington exempt history data files to furtter polic> Issues related 
to the evolving jobs concept. 
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The evol^ng jobs. concept ha$ been presented In se^ral settings 
at the Unlversny of Uashlitgton including a talk before the University 
Women '$ Council, a i^forkshop for the University of Washington Falnily 
Medicine R^ional Intern Progran's network secretaries quarterjy 
meetifig and in & lecture ftfr the Vtomen's Information .Center/ ASUH- 
Uomen's^ Coimnission lecture series. The iiiB»d1ate effect, in these 
settings l»s been eK'ploration of vfays .to assess the degree to t^ich one '5 
job raay have evolved and strategies for gaining formal recognition. 
Nationally, publication (rf the article "Evolving Jobs as a Form of 
Careef Mobility: S(»ne Policy Implications" in the National Personnel 
Manag^nt Asf|c1ation Journal, Publ ic Personnel Management , has exposed 
personnel managers b^ond higher education organizations to the concept, 
eliciting responses particularly from hospital personnel managers. 'One 
^particularly lengthy response came from a. personnel manager at the 
United Nations who found the article to confirm many of Ms own observa- 
tions regarding career mobility in pirblic sector organ izations^ 
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^> 4tesearch Collaborators 



A nionber of people, listed telow, were involved in the actual 
research and the related conference. In some cases, graduate students 
who have taken an interest In the area are continuing exploration into 
questions raised by the study. Anne Miner arwl James March, the first 
two individuals listed, hav^ been involved in tiiis and related projects 
since its genesis around 1974. Miner, as indicated by co-authorship of 
one paper, has teen an equal collaborotor throtighout. The si^omf tvio, 
Candace Purser and Valerie Van Osdel, were paid research a/sistants. 
The refoaining individuals were involved as interested graduate students 
who in some casfes wrote papers specifically related to this project 
for the joint colloquium on organizations and careers. Unless otherwise 
noted. Individuals are fron the University of biashington. For the 
^ke of brevity, I have not listed the many students, faculty and 
administrators who provided telpful feedback in various drafts and 
seminars related to the st^dy. 

* 

Anne Miner, Graduate Student, Stanford University (Organizational 
Behavior) 

Janes G. March,' Professor, Stanford University (Organizational 
Behavior, Sociology, Political Science) 

Candace Purser, Graduate Student - Research Assistant (Higher 
Education) 

Valerie Van Osdel, Graduate Student - Research Assistant (Higher 
Education) 

Judith Bride. Graduate Student - Data Analyst (Higher Education) 

BUI Gregory. Graduate Student (Higher Education) 

Janet Jaron, Graduate Studenl (Higher Education) 

Danittl Levinthal , Graduate Student, Stanford University 
(Organizational Behavior) 

Helen Remick, Director of Affirmative Action for Women 

Allyn Romanaw, Graduate Student, Stanford University (Sociology) 

Judy Morton, Graduate Student (Higher Education) 

Jitendre Singh, Graduate Student, Stanford University (Organizational 
Behavior) 

Vickl Wilson. Graduate Student (Educational Psychology) 
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ORGANIZATIONS AND CAREERS: 
A JOINT COtLOQUIUM ON ISSUES AND METHODS IN THE STUDY 
OF CAREER MOBILITY IN ORGANIZATIONS 



University of Washington 
Thursday arrd Friday, Septemtier 24 and 25 
Schedule of Events 



Thur??day, September 24, 1981 



Noon 



1:00 



2:00 



Lunch 



Welcome 

Jaint>s LDolt Dean, Collisge of Education 
Incroduction artd Overview 

James March, Graduate School of Business, 
Stanford University^ 

Paper Presentations and Discussion 



"A Stochastic Process Model for Performance 
Sampling Applied to Job Mobility'* 
Allyn Romanow, Sociology, Stanford University 

"Organizations and the Illusion of Control** 
Jitendra 51ngh, Graduate School of Business, 
Stanford University 

":^elf-Selt?ctton by Job Choice" 
Daniel Levlnthal, Graduate School of Business, 
Stanford University 

"AHSt^rciveness as a Factor Associated with the 
Gartner Devtr lopintMit and Mobility <;f Women: An 
Exp I i) ration*' 

Jut':* Mcrton, Higher Education and the School uf 
Dentltitry, University of Washington 

BrtMk 



South Dining Boom 
Faculty Cliib 

South Dining Room 
Faculty Club 



South Dining Room 
Faculty Club 

Music Room 
Faculty Club 



Musxc Room 
Faculty Club 



u 



Caret^ts and Organizations Co llDq^uiuni /page 2 



3: 30 Paper Presentat tonn^ Ami DtscusslQa 



"Evolving Jobs: Deflniclonj and Policy 
Implications" 

Suzanne Estler, Higher Education, University 
of Washington * 



Music Room 
Faculty Club 



'^Notes on Evolving Jdbs^ as Adaptive Mecha.7isms* 
Anne S* Miner, Graduate School of Business, 
^ Stanford University • 

"An Ethnographic GliSipse'at Changing Jobs 
Among University Non-Teaching Professionals" 
Candace Purser, Higher Educatfun, University 
of Washington v 



"re 



>ility of Critical Incident Technique ^ 

fo ;k ^suring Change^ Jobs" - ) 

Biix uregory. Higher Educattqip, University of 
Washington , 



u ^ 



5:00 



Wine ind Cheese 



202 Miller . | 
Conference Roor 



7:00 



Salinon Bake and Proper Celebration 



\ 



Sue Ostler's house 
807 ME 104th 
Seattle < 



Friday, September 25, 1981 



9:00 



10:00 



Contint»nr:al Breakfast 



Small Group Dlscussiuas 



/ 



South Dining Room 
Faculty Club 

Music Room 
Faculty Club 



Lunch 



South Dining Room 
Faculty Club 



A ,;r.iii[ fni-. ilu* Mational IniiCituLt. of LiiuL:aCi«ni, with additional support 
from Che Univiirsity of '..ashiu^con Colles;t' of Education and from the 
Orji ini;:at iuaai Hesearch Trainln-.; Program at Stanford Univers'ity enabled 
us t>i »ufi«r thi^ colloquf um. 
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<*ry ABSTRACT 



March and March in the Administrative Science Quarterly 1978 
have develooed a performance santpling model of career decision 
making to exolain patterns of executive mobility. This paper 
develons an alternative model for performance sampling that 
retains the most Important features of the prior model. The two 
imoortant ideas are that employers make promotion and hiring 
decisions on the basis of a score kept on «nployee performance 
behavior; and that employers make career decisions based on 
imoerfect information about .employee behavior: in particular, 
employee performances are sampled rather than observed completely. 
Whereas t+ie earlier version is simulated, the model developed here 
is analytically/ tractable and its description of behavior is 
intuitivelv satisfvinio. 

The paoer shc^/s tTiat an employee's perfprmance score can be 
modeled ^^<s' a Hrc^nian motion, a continuous time, continuous state 
space stochastit: procKpss. Once this is established, the 
probabilities associated with promotions and firings become the 
boundary crossing probabilities for the Broxmian motion.' The „ 
probjihility distribution function that arises frSm this model, 
which is the Inverse Gaussian, fits Karch and March's data and 
also other job duration data sets. The paper explores various 
asoects of the model, such as job duration under different 
circumstap'" en and various sampling schemes. A number of. 
interesting orobability distribution functions are derived, such 
as the distribution for the time to first promotion, for the time 
to leavinq the first job by either promotion or firing, .for the 
time to subseqthent promotions after the first, and the promotion 
distribution for populations that are heterogeneous with resp^t 
to oerfocmance. Four increasingly random samplring schemes are 
exatiined and a stochastic model toe autention that uses the Gamma 
procers is shovm to be a flexible and simple model for sampling 
observations. * 



Allyn Romanow 
Sociology 

Stanford Onlversity 



Organizsticnr. enci the Illusion of Control 

by Jaoies G. March S 
Jitendra V. Singh 
Stanf;^ord Univer 



It sesin^s plcusitlfc 



AnSJPACT It see.ji^s plcusitlt to suspect" that top managers 
will^ often exaggi'vctc the control thet# exerci'ie over 
org;ini?3tiona 1 outconifS. Somr motivational. cognitive and 
ory^niiationizl , e.3?uc«iis for such an •'illusion of control" 
( cLwnqsr, 197S. 1977; lanner and Roth,<1975) are •?.<plored In 
par-^-ic-jflar. it is csrciued that some organizational processes 
are thems^elve"^ instrumental in the areation and perpetuation 
of tr. i & ^bel ie f . One* oi-pani zst ions are *»ocially constructed 
systems %ith myths obdut •'goc^d" management and managers. 
Control is an inirnral pert of this myth. and this 
encourages th^ beJii'- in control Two/ man^sgers are 
prcmcred to higher positions largely on the bas^s of their 
past records of. succe^^^es. Thus psprsans in top management 
johr aro likely to h^jvc had a sequence of successes in their 
carfetjs These succes^c experdencfes reinforce the belief in 
persD^ial causation. £iome iinp 1 i cat i ons of an illysibn of 
iiian.:5 3erf)en t control i^vv di&cusecd. 
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ABSTRAC: 



Self-Selection by Job Choice 



• Econonic inodels of ^boff toarkets generally^^sutne chac f 1ms Sfcfer 
enployees wages proportionate to their {productivity. Given a diverse pcrol of 
Job applicants and less than perfect infornation on the part of es^loyers, this 
assumption is unfounded. Firms offer applicants a combination lof a wage and a * 
specified Job or Job classification. This paper examines how infon^tion about 
applicants is ravealed hy their choice of wage-job packa^» when jobs differ in 

the degree ot ambiguity between' workers* actions and the outcoiKs for the 

• * 

organization. Jobs in which strong inferences may be' made abput the quality of 

m 

work will attract high ability workers wh*ile those that hive more ambiguous 

Inference structures will attract low ability workers (assuming woriters are paid 

theie estinated productivity iiv the' following period). Despite the fact— that 

Jobs with tight inference structures will attract high ability workerp In the 

initial period, applicants who choose those Jobs must be paid less than those who 

choose Jobs with, a more anijiguous inference structure in, order to sustain the 

screening mechanism* Kigid and relatively Xoif payfng entry positions serve as a 

means of establishing ones ability, while relatively high paying less structured 

■ 

Jobs do not provide such an opportimicy. 



Daniel Levinchal 



* ABSTRACT 



ASSERTIVENESS AS A FACTOR ASSOCIATED. W^TH THE CAREER DEVELOPMEJIT AND MOBILITY 
OF WOMEN: **AN EXPLORATION 



•The purpose of chlfi paper is tvofold: Dyto explore the literature, 
relating to oae iadividual factor (assertiveciess) which may be related to 
the career developpicnt /mobility of women, and 2) to devetep questions which 
nuy. be uxp lured CuLure research rulatini; tu ai>:>crui vuaus»s and the career 
devclopment/mobili^ of women. 

The literature reviewed is organiipcd around the following questions: 

1) What is assertiveness? 

2) Can assertiveness be i»asured? ^ « 

3) To what extent is assertiveness associated with three 
factors that relate to the career development/mobility 
of women?. 

4 

a) Sel£**concept 
* b) Sex role stereotype Or 

c) Locus of control 

4) To vhat extent is assertiveness associated with career 
developn342t)t/mobility? 



The literature review raises a ^number of questions which could be 
pursued in future lf«vest ligations • A nunrf>cr of these arc identified. 



Judy Morton 



ABSTRACT 



Evolving Jobs: Offlnlclbn and Policy Ixspllcacions 



This paper reviews the noeion of evolving Jobs as a sechaniCT of career 
mobllicy and scruccural change within organisations. Specific attention 
is given to the organizational and individual factors contributing 
to Voch an evolving job? process and the formal recognition of an, evolved 
Job.^ Consideration ls„ giv^n to the' potential effects of these factcTts on 
equal opportunic^uC^ff innative action goals and policies of the organization^ 

■ . N ■ ^ ■ . 
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Suzanne Estler 
Higher Education 
University of Washington 
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J ABSTRflSiT * 

i 

^ Some 0rcrani2ational Consequences of Evolving Jobs ^ 

Anne S. Miner * 

f 

In a prior paper "Towards a Model of Evolving Jobs, " Estle^and 

Miner describe such jobs and seen to imply that such jobs are generally ^ 

* • » 

beneficial to the organization. Uiia talk vill claim that jobs designed 

around current iK8dc>er9 o& the organization (hereafter EJs) are neither ^ 

• / 

uniformly beneficial nor harmful^ ^ 

Systems of job descriptions and titles are important because 
(IL they ^^^^^ structuring of day-V^-day activities and because 
(2) they these activities, ahere can be relatively loose linkage 

between activities axid naxnes for stable jobs. Hith EJs the linkage may 
be even weaker. In a world with high EJs, it is not the case that 
**. . . movement of individuals through careers can be considered as a 
^process in which vacancies will exist; for individuals who* qu-lity for 
prorodtion and the rates of caovement will be in balance.*^ 

A high %3 world resales more closely) In the streams of activity 
and naming r Ji^ EJ process can have both adaptive and dysfunctional 
qonsequences. I will discuss potential effects of EJs in three con- 
texts: change, information and conflict. For example, EJs offer a vehicle 
for organizational change through learning about the outcome of certain 
way-, of combining aqtivitiea. Thus EJs offer a vehicle for adaptive 
search and j^hange . At the same tiase» however, they can offe|!^a basis 
for rigidity, through adjusting activities to whomever belong to the « 
organization already. 



^"Performance Sanriing 4n Social Matches," March and March, ASQ , 
Sdptamtaer 1978, Vol. 23, #3. 



Id 



Pixially, it will be noted that s<^ of the literature on nubility 
and duration of job matches argues about Alternative processes underlying 
.outcoities, e.g., sorting versus adaptation. The EJ process provides a 
oodel at the micro level for one o£ the alternatives in the job'-person 
adaptatiofiT^rocess. •/ 
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ABSTRACT , 

f . NT 

An Ethaographicf Glimpse at Changlag Jobs Among University 
Non-Teaching Professionals 



An assumpcion in Che literaCure about career siobili^y is that it\ ^ 
is a ratlonai process both £rom an individual and organizational 
perspectivfe* In an attempt to begin «a qualitative examination of 
orsanizacional career^, a series of intervi&vs were conducted 
(Miner and Estler, 1981) to a^ess hew individuals at a university^ 
specifically those categorised as non-teaching professionalSt 
perceive the development of their careers* 

This paper represents a further analysis of the Interview data in 
terms of individuals' perceptions of what formal ahd informal faptors 
have influenced the development of their careers within the university. 
Some of those factors also include illustrations of the non- rational 
aspects of the process such as the element of chance and the degree to 



which ^ individual's interest or excitement in his/her job played 



ucn ^ individual's Interest or e: 
part^^ chelr ^areer development. 



Candace Purser 
Higher Education 
Univerfslty of Washington 

\ 



AUSTRACT 



Ttvi3 paper evaluates che use of an applLcaclon 
of Che Critical Incident Technique for che 
raeasur«2nient of changing Job responsibilities* 
a i^enomonon of the postulated "evol^/trus Jobs . 
process-^ The difficulties Involved In descrlblnc 
Jpbs an reviewed, and the implications of us inn 
a critical indidenc approach described. Research 
findings (primarily from performance evaluation 



literature; 
acterlstics 
The process 



relatlnjj to vAiaz psychometric ch^r- 
could be expected are reviewed, 
is described, and* examples ^iven. 



Bill (Irogory 



} 
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CULHEXT OUTLINE 



Dft'f Iculcles inhefcnc In describing^ Jobs . 

Method constraint's of an "ovo^vln/^ Jobs" study, and desired 
psychometric propcritos of a. process. . " ^ > 

Appro.'ich'^s CO describing Jobs., tholr advantages and disadvantages, 
and the relation of'- Critical Incident Technique co o^her methods. • 

Description of ix procr^ss for describing jobs via. CITf Fog each. Incidenr 
particularly useful Ih acciomp^ Ishln^^ the mission of the Job ^ 
Rosiclan lists \ - The sltuatl^ leadlrrj* up to the behavior^ " 
what tt>e aim of the behavior j.si B -* Thp specific beha^vlors 
undertaken to meet the challeni;*-- presontcSd tn the situation 
which were instrumental In creatlnr, the result j and C - fhe 
result utilch helped to accomplish .the Job position mission. 

Sugfjested interview format. • » 



Major pre-suppositlon to make if CIT is to be \Jsed by a 
Incumben^ to describe a Job'i that the process would be 
to ones 'evaluating h).s/her own pei*fornjanqe. 



Job 

similar 



Description of rosoarci: findings cpncomlnr, the reliability 
andte validity of using ^t^ecific behaviors to descifl^ 
pert orrnanco. 

Key characterl3tlc£ of CIT which could result In enovigh objectivity 
for research of "evolving Jobs-i Behavior Is (Je^cribed using/ 
9 verb, rainimlzlng the need for inference. ' . f - 



Proposed method of analysis t Use Individual ^cidents to identify 
the po.is Ibility of chan[;e. Use a raore complete listing of 
incidents in thr> Job Comparability Index recommended by Knake- 
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Technical Report 



Overview 

w 

This project Is part of a longer term study of Intra-organlzatlonal 
career mobility processes among nonteaching professional staff In univer- 
sities. The focus of this phase of the research was (1) the development 
of a nrodel of career iroblllty based on the concept of evo' -ing jobs, 
(2) consideration of the policy In^llcatlons of an evolvli.j Jobs process 
and. (3) development of a data base at the University of Washington, a 
public research university, that might pensit long term comparison with 
the existing' staff history file dev(^1op»l at Stanford University In an 
earlier phase of this research. 

The following technical report presents tlte results of the research 
aspict: of this project In the form of a manuscript for submission to . 
the Journal of Higher Education, a reprint of an article published In 
Public Personnel Hananei^nt afiqa sumn»ry of work In progress related 
to. building a university or Washington exenpt staff history file. 

The first part of the report entitled. "Towards A Model of Evolving 
• Jobs: Professional Staff Nob'lllty In the University." presents a working 
model of the evolving Jobs process based on employee Interviews, docu- 
ment review and participant observation at" a private research university, 
supplemented with similar study at a public research university. This 
paper defines the population of employees of concern In this research, 
provides qualitative substantiation of the existence of evolving Jobs 
as a mechanism of career mobility and develops a model of the process. 
Tiie model describes a process of imitual adaptation between Individuals* 
skills and Interests and organizational needs and problems. In account- 
ing for the Interaction between the Individual and the organization In 
career processes the nwdel bridges twi major approaches to career mobi- 
lity one which considers only individual factors and the other considerfhg 
primarily organlzationdl factors. 

The model represents the evolving Jobs process as tw) loos&ly coupled 
segments. The first is a process of responribillty accretion occurring 
as the product of a series of Individual and organizational variables. 
The second segment Involves the individual, organizational and environ- 
mental factors Influencing the probability that an evolved job v«)uld be 
formally recognized by the organization through such mechanisms as 
increased salary, a change fn job tltle.^ a change in reporting level. 
It concludes with consideration of' futu/e efforts In developing and 
testing the model. 

It is particularly important to note that In the case of evolving 
Jobs change In the formal job status occurs after rather than before 
a change In responsibility. Further, a Job may change significantly 
In the kinds and levels of responsibility through the activities of the 
Incumbent with no guarantee that such a change will necessarily be 
formally recognized within the organization. This raises one of the 
policy concerns addressed 1n the second part of the technical report 



entitled. "Evolving Jobs As A Form of Career Mobility: Some Pol fey 
Implications." 

Evolving jobs serve as an Instrument of career mobility only in 
those cases In which the evolution Is formally recognized. The process 
of responsibility accretion with attendant personal growth and stimu- 
lation poses both organizational and Individual dllefnmas. For the 
organization the issue revolves around control: Should Jobs be per- 
mitted to change aro'ind individuals when the organization may not have 
the resources to rarard them? The individual faces another version 
of the problem in that he or she may not be rewarded for taking on 
additional responsibilities, yet failure to do so could produce a 
disadvantage In experience in competing , for more traditional promo- 
tion opportunities. This paper, aimed toward the practitioner, provides 
a more concise overview of the evolving ^obs concept and liisiqusses the 
dilemmas and concomltant^^Jicy in^lications produced by the^pc^^ess'. 

The third part of the technical report describes the exempt 
staff history data file at the University of Washington, its level 
of cnnparability with the Stanford Staff history File and demonstrates 
one way it can be used in "^^nectlon with the evolving Jobs concept. 
Due to differences in handling coi^uteri zed payroll datl as well as 
differences in respective job classification systeas. the UMversity 
of Ufashington Exeiapt History JEile is narrower in the portion qf the 
university workforce It IncliiHes. T^ University of liiashirgton data 
:.pans 1974 through 1980 c(»9ipared with 1972-78 at Stanford. In both 
cases chang^i in personnel ' practices make sons data elmnts in 
earlier years not directly comparable to similar elements in later 



Analysis of the University of Vjashington data through transition 
matrices showing movement across salary grades from one year to the 
next suggests that about ten percent of all exen^t job$ at the Uni- 
versity are formally recognized in a given yeaj^as having changed 
substantially in responsibility. 



Issues related to the research in the form of working papers 
were considered in a forian including scholars fran both the Univer- 
sity of Washington and Stanford University entitled "Organizations 
and Careers: A Joint Colloquium on Issues and ftethods In the Study 
of Career Mobility in Organizations" at the University of Washington, 
Septentfjer 24 and 25, 1981. An earlier section of this report includes 
the program for the colloquium and abstracts for each presentation. • 
A separate. supplra«ntary voluns to this report includes copies of^ 
the papers presented at the colloquiwn. > 
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« Introduction 

Career mobility among university non-faculty professional staff often 
does- not confonn to patterns predicted Dy cultural values and existing 
theories. Instead, fm>veinent within a university can be a process in which 
. a joo develops and changes over time depending on both the skills and 
interests of the incwibent and institutional problem-solving needs. While 
this idea seems obvious it contrasts with many existing models of intra- 
organizational mobility that assune upward movement through clearly 
bounded, pre-existing jobs. This article uses the results of exploratory 
research on career nMibility at a private research university to consider a 
process of "evolving jobs'* in contrast to the more tr'adltional view of 
mobility through structured career, ladders. 

This article is one part of a larger research effort. Against background 

analyies of job-related data on ccwyuterized payroll files for each 

employee between 1972 and 1977, ethnographic methods were used to gain more 

understanding of career 'development including interviews, analysis of docu- 

ments defining formal personhel procedures, and participant observation. 

A 

This article serves as a bridge between initial observations and formal s\.udy 
to test the notions they suggest. It represents work in progress on deve- 
loping a model, and It 1/icludes speculation about: (1) the organ tlational 
and individual factors that might produce careers characterized by evolving 
jobs rather than traditional career ladders, and (2) the conditions under 
which an evolved job may be formally recognized. 



Rationale , . . . 

This paper addresses a relatively neglected area In the study of acade- 
mic organizations: the Intrkorganlzatlona] movement H>f non-teaching pro- 
fesslonal staff In a university. Unlltee other facets of the university, 
e.g.. the faculty and their career processes, it is an area thai has had 
relatively little study.* While there has been some i^rark looking at non- 
teaching professional staff in colleges and 'universities, most recently ^ 
reviewed Dy Scott (1978), there has Deen little attention to its moDility 
processes. 

J 

This group includes en^loyees vA\o do not serve on the faculty, although 
they may serve the faculty and the institution, ^cott (1978) paws a 
feudal analogy contrasting this group as the "lords, squires and yewnen" of 
the university to the "monarchy" of central administrators, including the 
chancellor, the president, and provost, and the "royal family" of the 
faculty. At th& institution under study there «re aoout 1,800 acSninistra- 
tors or professionals who are not drawn frm the faculty of aoout i,00tf. 
Excluding son« 600 research profissionals supported oy soft money, there 
are about 1,200 professionals and administrators who are our primary 
, concern. They worjt at such jobs as student service officer, department 
administrator, fund-raiser, lawyer, writer, auditor, space coordinator, 
public affairs offjcer, accountant, and the line. Although their job 
responsibilities may be .similar to counterparts in corporations,, these 
employees rarely have planned career ladders comparable to those in many 
corporations. 



There are a ntoitier of organizational characteristics Mithin the unlver- 
sity contributing to this pattern: , 

« 

• 

1. The structure of the university has a dual nature. The faculty, 

• characterlzid Dy 'colleglal values, constitutes tni dominant professional 
group in relation to the university's mission. Faculty^d those 
admin istrp'vors drawn from the faculty have primary policy pmier. Non- 
teaching professionals (cr.exQi^t employees under the Fair Labor 
Standard Act (tefinitlon) are organized to execute policy In a more 
bureaucratic a(^intstrat1ve structure. Exen^it eaployees understand 
they Hill never become president, chancellor, or ctean in the crganiza- 

tjon gi^en that these roles are typically filled by faculty. 

,» 

2. The acfoiinistr^tive £^ructure is relatively flat. People often hold 
positions that are not far renoved hierarchically from either the most 
senior or least senior esqiloyees in the system. - 

. ■■ . ' 

3. Diverse and sometimes inconsistent goals, unclear technology for 
achieving them, and competing daaands on the attention of participants 
create a high degree of aniyiguity in onganizational processes (March 
and'Olsqn, 1976)* In relation to exenpt employee^his aBSilguity can 
affect Che allocation of resp<Hisibi1ities, standards and procedures for 
performance, and the nature of supervisory authority. Particularly, in 

many one-of-a-kind Jobs supervision mi^ be quite loose. 

—-«»-• 

4. The nature of resourfif #low makes the organization highly vulnerable to 
its external envirorei^t (Baldridge et al., 1977). The political 
nature of both private and public fur^ding sources as weM as changeable 
student markets encoura^ tt» developa»nt of boundary spanning roles 
buffering the organization from its efivirorapenU ■ Under the current 
conditions, such roles typically require high digrees of discretionary 
responsibility and flexibility (Thoi^son. 1967). This leaves those 
roles particularly difficult to* fit into a highly defir^d bureaucratic 
structure and quite open to the responsibility accretion process 
characteristic of evolving ^obs. 



The aggregate effect of these carganizatlonal characteristics Is 
limited structured career advancen«n| opportunities for nonteaching pro- 
fessional staff. This apparent limited opportunity for advancement runs 
counter to cultural and social values that frequently via* career mobility 
as a sign of success recognizable as, an individual muves to increasingly 
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Important jobs within or across organizations (Kanter, 1977; Maccoby, 
1976). Attempts to understand more thoroughly the processes of Intra- 
organizational mobility have Ted %q several recent studies which test 
explanatory imidels through statistical methods (IConda & SteMoan, 1980; 
Rqsepbaiffli, 1978. 1979). Variations cm Markovlan analyses employ a niM)^ 
of assu^tloms about the ability process as an outccsne of Individual 
attributes, (rganlzatlonal attributes* or In rare cases, a> a combination 
of the two. Such studies Inpllcltly assiane that mobility Is primarily recog- ' 
nizable by moveirent through clearly defined, stable, and pre-existing jobs. 
In the university, the'pattern appears, Instead, to be much more fluid. An 
alternative mobility process may have developed in which jobs are heither 
stable nor clearly defined. Under sob» conditions, they appear Instead to' 
evolve In their scope, responsibilities, and even existence around individuals. 
This is the phenra^non we have labelled as an evolving jobs process. While 
other authors have alluded to aspects of such a pirocess. it Is i concept that 
has yet to be fully developed (Doer4nger & Piore, 1971; Granovetter, 1974; 
Thompson, 1967; and Ulflijenson, 1975). 

.Evolving JoDS 

I, 

The evolvinq joDs notion can be illustrate by case histories. For 
example, amon j subjects In the study"*, there was an individual hired first 
as a rather unsuccessful secretary and then as a more successful atftninl- 
strative assistant in the engineering school. The initial respons'Mjility 
was to assure for the dean that" the forms Involved with staff personnel . 



matters were properly completed and processed oy principal investigators 
and departmental a<£min1strators. However, suosequeat to her appointment in 
1969» increased attention on the part of the university to personnel 
procedures, increased govemnsnt regulations* and accompanying coB^»lexity 
in coordinating procedures and practices tietifeen the university and the 
specific needs of the engineering school produced profiles n^ich^ Increased 
the vork and responslDllity load of the administrative assistant. Over the 
course of the next ten years, the Job mas redefined with each of the five 
reorganizations of the school's a(^ini strati ve structure to encompass and 
acknowledge the responsibility accruing to the individual. Ultimately, the 
Jdo had expanded to include management responsioility of a staff of five 
and major discretionary responsioility in representing the -interests of the 
engineering school within the university. The joD evolved to Decome titled 
"Manager of Personnel Services.** While there were a nimiOer of title 
changes for the Individual .they were changes not to new jobs, out to better 

descride and reward the respoiSsi bill ties that had grown about the original 

« . -» *' 

job. 

In another case an employee K^rked in a central accounting job assigned 

on a project basis to various areas of the university, including subunits of 

the central accounting office itself. One ass1grw«nt required a review of 

the area the en^loyee nwlieads. The review suggested serious problems in 

the existing structure and procedures, and a set of recramendations were 

« 

made for .correcting them. These recomiwndatlons involved a restructuring of 
the responsibilities assigned to various jobs in the area. The employee's 
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own supervisor, who ultimately k»s Vesponslble for the area being reviewed 
ods well, asked the en^iloyee If she could In^fement the reconmendatlons If 
given responsibility, associated with the redefined department head's job. 
After she said yes, the Incumbent department head was reassigned elsewhere 
and she was put In charge of the department In ^ newly defined role. 

This process switetlmes occurs "by accident**— as above--and sometimes 

by Intent.' For exanqile. one subject described how he might go about creating 

• I. 

a new job for himself. He v^irks In an ar^a supporting efforts to find new 

9 

grants for the university an^ has held several jobs In tt\,e area. Based on 
his ovim ekperlence, he concluded that there Is one untapped group of 
potential funding agencies. One possibility he saw was to mako the case for 
the potential of that source and propose a new. job to develop it. He assumed 
with good reason that if he argued for Its potential, developed a sensible 
plan, and could convince others that the project could not be done through 
reassignments of current people, a job wiuld be created and he would fill It. 

In each of the preceding cases .. 'the employee was viewed as successful 
and mobile despite the lack of a dear career ladder or a calculated plan 
for career development. In these and other cases, the Individual viewed 
his or her succes's as the result of chance:' "being In the right place at 
the^lght time." The process appears Idiosyncratic to participants. The 
perspective allows understanding of a process that Is' marked on the surface 

y 

\ by such idiosyncracy. ' 
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Definition 

These cases are oot easily explained by theories of career inoblllty 
which assune a career within an organlzatloivccmslsts of a series of suc- 
cessively more responsible JoDs. Under usual theories as the IndlvlduaJ 
masters the defined responsibilities of a given Job, he (r she my apply or 
oe selected for a (teflned Job with greater respdhslblllty. The opportunity 
to move to a raoce responsible job occurs when a vacancy appears In a chain 
of jobs at a level rtore senior to the Individual. When clrcunstances limit 
the numoer of vacancies, such as a period of economic downturn or limited 
growth within the organization, -the situation Is viewed as one limited In 
career opportunities. 

Under circumstances produc4ng the evolving jobs phenomenon we suggest 
that causality Is reversed: the Individual In a given job accrues respon- 
slollltles oeyond those expected through normal maturation In the job prior 
to a formal change In job status.. The effect Is to produce some organlza- 

m 

tlonal careers based on gradually accrued responsibilities resulting from 
the Interaction of Individual skills and Interests and the flow of organi- 

t 

zatlonal problems, solutions, and decision arenas. Consistent with this 
definition, career moblMty t^on^s a dynsnic process occur ing through 
responslDility accretion over tlnw. The job can "evolve" In terms of 
title, salary, and additional budget and staff to reflect the changing 
level of responsibility. 

We have called such jobs "evolving Jobs" here to contrast them with 
preplanned, or fixed jobs. At present, however, we do njot mean to use the 
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concept of evolution In Its pure form. Evo^tlonary processes requlfe some 
s(U}rce of variation (e.g., random wlatlon In genes), some selection 
mechanism, and some replication mechanism such" as genes (Hannan & Freanan,"^ 
1977). We have not developed here a description of Jods that embody these 
components. .There are, however, three ways In «mic^ the processes 
described here are similar to evolutionary processes. First, evolutionary 
' processes are historical. . Where you end up Is* shaped by where you have 
been (It Is too late, R»st likely, for human beings to'develop wlngs).^ 
Evolving Jtibs are often heavily dependent on very specific prior histories 
of people and tasks. 

Second, evolutionary processes are not necessa^rlly optimizing. Fitness 
is a compar^lve matter. Similarly, evolving Jobs typically develop in 
-incremental steps, sometimes In the "satlsflcing" mode where the first 
satisfactory solution Is accepted over the single optimizing solution. 

Third, as in evolutionary processes, chance play's a dmlnant role. 
While we atten^t if\ this paper to suggest scm personal traits of ^loyees 
that may Increase the odds that they will end up in such a post, we believe 
them when they report that the specific outcoi^s often resulted from 
chance— in their words, from "happening to be In the right place at the 
right time." 

ImpUcit in the prior discussion, the process can work in a devolving 
direction as well. In one case an individual Jealously guarded Information 
related to a specific area of the Job in such a way that the other enployees 
found alternative sources for the Information, thus decreasing the importance 
of the first Individual and increasing the in?»ortance of others. Insofar 
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as our concern Is w1t|i ffioblllty. this paper focuses on the positive case 
where responsibility accrual occurs. * 

What the process Is not. There are a variety of practices that would 
not fit Kith the notion of job evolution as described here. Although they 
undoubtedly occur and are liqimrtant. 

4 

First, "evolving jobs" are not totally unformalized Jobs. In the 
stories above, for example; each person has a relatively clear set of 
responsi Dill ties and activities, recorded' soniewhere formally. Thesc^^re 
not jobs that would be described as follows.* "Oh, we Just tell Smith to do 
whatever he wants to do." There would be no way to deduce the process of 
formation of these Jobs.Dy checking job d^jscrlptlons at any single point In 
time. ^ 

Second, the evolving Joos described above are not part of the planned 
employee develof»Rent progr&as, "groisiing" or long range perscmal career 
planning ^fforts; In no case was there 'a conscious management assessment 
of the employee's abilities at an early sta^, and a step-by-step plan to 
expand (heir duties. Hor was there an €»iployee plan along the lines of "I 
want to take over this- whole departmeht In three years and this Is how I'll 
get there." 

« 

Third, this is not a vacancy chain process. Indeed, If evolving joos 
are ccmmon. the notion of vacancy .chains becones imnre complex. 

Finally, evolving Jobs do not necessarily Involve "political" maneu- 
vering by managers or employees, although they clearly provide opportunity 
for such activity. 
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The Model 

Existing theories of mobility suggest two possible outcones resulting 

Si • ^ 

from an organizational decision to offer and the Individual decision to 
accent a given Job. The first, and presllmsbly desired outcome. Is good 

; performance within the defined Job. The second possible outcose Is a 
mismatch between the emplojfee and the Job. The quality of perfcn^ance may 
oe viewed as determined by a coinblnatloh of skills, experience, and atti- 
tudes the Individual brl^s to the Job and organizational factors enabling 
or restraining the application of those attributes .to the set of tasks and 
responsibilities defined as the Individual's Job. For example, In the 
positive outcome case, an Individual might be hired as Director of * t 
Computing, bringing appropriate skills Into an (nrganlzatlonal envlrorment 
placing high value on devel^jpilng Its computing facilities. The combination 
of circumstances are such that the person has a high likelihood of effec- 
tlvely carrying out the expectations of the Joti. In the case of a m1s<- 
match, the same Individual mlg^it enter an organizational environment where 
resources are scarce and the political dynamics are highly confl1ct-r1d<^ 
In respect to the role of computing, making effective performance In the 
job possible but considerably more difficult. In effect, the probability 
of a satisfactory match Is redUceti by the organizational factors. The 

'liKlihood of success would be further reduced if the individual brought 
less complete skills to the Job. 

a 

We can capture the combination of cli^ciaistances contributing to the 
likelihood of success in tH^ Job as probability "a^," with "ag" representing 
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the probability of a raisrsatch. Given that a^ 82 " 1 • as circumstances 
favorable to success combined In a^ increase, the probability of a mis- 
match, decreases. |^ese alternatives are implied by traditional models 
of intraorganizatiwal career mobility Mbich assm bounded Jobs and res- 
ponsibility accretion through- siR:cessive jobs. 

* 

The evolving Joos model implies a third alternative outcose: a Job is 
offered «and accepted and the individual accrues additional responsibilities 
within that Job." in. such a situation a subsequent job may represent (1) a 
title change to acKnouledge th^ increased responsibilities, (2) a collec- 
tlon of responsibilities assigned to consolidate tt)ose already accrued* or 
(3) a restructuring to provide additional staff to support the new conoi- 
nation of responsibilities the individual has accrued. This responsibility 
accretion alternative poses a third probability •'aj" where a^ + ag + a^ « 1. 



Insert Figure 1 about here 



Figure 1. represents a diagram of these alternative hiring outcomes 
and suDsequent oiitcanes. In the cases of evolving joos and good perfor- 
mance within defined joo^ sane of the outccHnes looK similar, e.g., new 
title, promotion to new joo, and lateral transfer. In each case, however, 
they differ— uilder the evolv1f)g jobs circumstances the formal changes in 
joo status represent acknowledgement 'or adaptation to an existing reality 
resulting from responsibilities already accrued. In the good performance^ 
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situation, they represent a step toward .greater responslDlllty through a 
new, usually existing, job t simply a reward for good performance within 
the joo already being (tone. Throughout the retn'alnder of this paper we wilt 
be concerned specifically with the branch of the diagram having to do with 
evolving Jobs. Specifically, we want to define organizational and 
individual conditions that might enhance the likelihood that (1) an 
evolving Job would occur, and (2) its occurrence would be formally recog- 
nized. 

The Probability of Responsibility Accretion 

Observations provided through interviews and analysis of organizational 
contexts suggested that the process of responsibility accretion was con- 
tingent on both Individual, organizational and environmental factors. Our 
view of the r^ponsibility accretion process inferred from these observa- 
tions assumes a highly contextual decision-making process described by 
Cohen. Karch and Olsen (1973) as one in which relatively Independent streams 
of problems, solutions and participants converge around choice opportunities 
or occasions in which the organization is called upon to produce a. decision. 
Timing and competitive choice opportunities affect* the specific mix of 
participants, problems and solutions attending a given decision. Recurring 
and/or anticipated problems are typically assigned to specific employees 
as part of their Job responsibilities in order to routinize reponses to 
those problems. Thus «any problems may be attached to specific participants. 
However, as participants change and as new problems arise they are imre 
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available to attach to participants not previously Identified with 
them. 

^ .Circumstances may change the importance of a problem to the organiza- 
tlon. Thus a problem initially viewed as relatively unimportant may 
increase or decrease over time* and with it the importance of the job to 
which it has bec(»t« attached. Thu^ the probability of individual res- 
ponsibility aqcretlon is a function of the frequency of contact with 
unattached problems, the individual response to the problcsns, and 
environmental circumstances affecting the relative Importance of the 
problem over time. Table 1 lists those factors appearing to influence 
the likelihood of a job evolving around an incumbent based on responsibility 
accretion. In considering those factors. It is iR^rtant to be conscious 
that a particularly high set of values on either the individual or organiza- 
tional dimension for a given individual is not likely to be sufficient 
to overcome a complete absence o¥ facilitating factors on the other din»n- 
sion. In other words, an individual who we might think of as an entre- 
preneur may not accrue additional responsibilities to her or his job if 
that job offers absolutely no flexibility or opportunity to link with new 
problems in the environment. 

Throughout this section we will consider the factors outlined in 

Table 1 in greater detail. 

y 

Insert Table 1 about here 
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^ • Individual factors influencing the probability of resjwnsibility 

« 

accretion . . * ^. 

The first set of factors inferred fron analysis of the interview 
data relate to individual attributes affecting responsibility accretion. 
The hypothetical individual these factors suggest Is likely to be in an 
evolving job situation is one ¥^0: (1) ,1s sUllful in the use of his or 
her assertiveness, perslstencer s«vvy an^l the connectiof^ ^sociated with 
job responsibilities to move the organization "to get things done"; 
(2) Is characterized by intellectual curiosity demonstrated by an interest 
In problem solving. Imagination in seeking solutions and tolerance of 
ambiguity; and (3) uses both native ability and formal training to execute 
responsibilities In a highly qraipetent manner. This section elaborates 
on these three clusters of variables. 

Ability to Influence organizational prpcesses^ -This label reflects 
a combination of attributes which atloti^ the individual to to perceived ' 
as someone who could "get things done" within the organization. Assertiveness 
enhanced the en^)loyee's visibility as a potential respondent to a given 
problem. Many of those who seeied to accrue responsibilities over time went 
through bad times as well as good times. Perslsterice in pursuing specific 
problems despite, for exiffliple: (1) a new Supervisor who proved the focus 
of organizational disruption until deciding to leave, and (2) insufficient 
resources, ultimately allowed those individuals to nain further credibility 
because they maintained their cwwiitment despite temporary organizational 
adversity. These attributes tended to be enhanced by an openness to risk 
taking which allowed the employee to assume responsibility for new problems 

* 
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%(h1ch could lead to failure and public embarrassincnt as well as 
success . 

^- . 

Most of the subjects attributed their success to "being In the 
right place at the right time." While B»st did not articulate It, they 
shared the ability to recognize the right place and t1ii» not only In 
relation to their caree*^. but perhaps more is^jortant. In recognizing 
and responding to problems facing the organization. This attribute, here 
1 abel ed organizational savvy ,Was~amnstratM"as~welT ici Tcfjowlrig who to 
keep Informed and Involved as situations progressed. 

The degree to which the preceding Individual attributes could be 
effectively erapToyed were Influenced by the organizational position of 
the current job . The individual's niche in the organization affected the 
opportunity for exposure to unattached problems, and the Access to mentors 
and sponsors who could support him or her in becoming Identified with 
and solving the problem. 

Intellectual Curiosity— The ability to Influence organizational 
processes in its^f does not explain responsibility accretion. Indeed, 
it is a label which describes manv who take on a prescribed set of respon- 
sibilities and do them well without adding additional ones to their Jobs. 
Rather, almost, wi thout exception, those whose jobs had evolved described 
themselves as "trouble-shooters." They shared an "intellectj^al curiosity" 
that w*s demonstrated in a problem-solving interest allowing them to 
address new problems regardless of the organizational risks Involved. 
Their intellectual curiosity was also characterized by a tolerance of 
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ambiguity inherent in dealing with unattached problens and the Imagination 
to 'both generate alternative solutions and define a particular problem in a 
way consistent with 'their skills and jnterests allowing them a greater 
chance to be assigned responsibility for the problem. 

Performance/competence— The obvious hedge against failure is being 
good at what one does. The final individual attribute appearing ^asic to 
accretion of responsibility is recognized ability to deal with organiza- 
tional problems demonstrated in native ability , formal Vaining and past 

« 

experience . In many cases, individuals took on problems for which they 
had no specific training. They did, h0W(!ver, -cohsistently take pains usipg 
native ability to learn about the problem and possible solutions. 

♦ 

2 . Organizational factors associated with responsibility accretion . 

The second set of factors listed in Table I- represents the organiza- 
tional conditions im>st favorable to the development of evolving Jobs. 
These include (1) high problem activity produced by external tyrbulences; 
(2) internal instability produced In managerial turnover or reorganlza- 
tioni (3) the organizational ^als. culture and values which define the 
formal and infopwl "rules of the game" within which the Individual must 
function J and ('4) organizational slack which can provide the resources 
for innovation. 

High problem activi ty- ^^ Areas characterized even temporarily by high 
problem activity are likely to offer greater opportunity for people wi thin 
their domains to identify themselves to an unattached problem. Conversely, 
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In an area with highly prescribed Jobs and few attached probl^tls, there 
win be fewer opportunities for identification with new problens. Over 
time, hoKKver, a specific crl^s can make an area with nonsally low problem 
activity very active. There are tm sets of coRd1t1<ms, often related, 
which can serve to Increase problon activity: external turbulence and 
Internal Instability. v , 

External turbulence— Shifts In the flow of critical resources pro- '• 
duced by" elite fflaT TOf^ifenCe f^vor Tncf^sM~dTsc»^fToh~Tn"6oi^^^^ 
spanning jobs. These jobs' would otherwise tend to becoi^ routlnlzed In 
a stable environment (Thompson, 1967). Shifts In resource Vlow to the 
organization can also produce Internal growth or decline affecting problem 
activity within the organization. 

Growth— Organizational growth frequently produces problems and situa- 
tions that have not been previously assigned to a specific job. Further, 
there Is potential for developing a job by tapping previously untapped 
resources. In periods of growth, we would expect to see new jobs created 
particularly, around more entrepreneurial ^loyees. There are two major 
effects of declining resources on evolving jobs: (a) When an employee 
leaves, there are incentives to reallocate responsibilities to existing ' 
jobs or to delay hiring in order to save salary costs. Thus, there is 
an opportunity for employees in the system to assimie the novih unattached 
responsibilities, (b). New problems arise that may not be preassigned within 
a job structure established to meet the demands of a steady or growing > 
state. This a^ain provides .opportunity to assume responsibilities in an 
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area of growing linportaRce to the organization. 

Internal Instability— way be represented by reorganization or 
iwanagerlal turnover. Elthpr situation provides an occasion for the'redls- 
trlbutlon of responsibilities among ea^loyees within a given donaln. and 
.for, a redefinition or priorities for ttm work of an area. Such situations 
often seem to provide occasions for the accretion of responsibilities 
ideally In a way to more effectively use the skills and Interests of 
existing ea^ioyees. 

OrqanlzatJ^al goals , culture and values— some organizations or 
units within organ Izati oils provide greater opportunity than others for 
responsibility accretion by virtue of the goals, culture and values 
determining the structure and forvpal and Informal "rules of the game." 
These rules and the structure they reflect determines who has access to 
arenas where unasslgned prpbleas may be parceled out. Goal clarity may . ^ 
influence the proportion of problems that are asslspied to existing Jobs. 

Ambiguity In goals and technology— is likely to Increase the nc^iber 
of unasslgned problems.' In organizations or organizational subunlts 
where goals are ambiguous or In. conflict. It Is not likely that "one cle«»* " 
set of tasks can be defined to meet them. We know, for example, what 
set of tasks 1^ necessary to build an automobile, and responsibilities 
can be clearly assigned to a set of Jobs to do so efficiently. It becomes 
less clear when we talk of producing an educational program to meet 
teaching, research, and service ^als. In a situation where the technology 
associated with a Job and an organlzatlorul unit Is unclear to participants, 
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there is f|r greater opportunity for responsibility accretion than a . 
.situation In which Jobs are tightly coupled with specific problems. ^ 

A high organizational value on professional ism Is likely to increase 
^the likelihopd of responsibility accretion^s a result of the automni^ 
and discretion doianded for the expert development and application of 

9 

knowledge. 

Organizational slacfe— Ztocess to unclaimed resources, especially 
discretionary t line or funds, facilitates the deve1of»i%nt of new projects 
tha^ can lead to an evolved Job. 

The probabl i ty of formal' recognition g£ an evolved Job , 

Once^ responsibilities acciamilate around a pei'son's Job there may or 
may not be formal recognition of this fact.' In a system v;1th a limited 
formal Job structure this recognition may be limited to salary. However, 
in the jm)re typical case where there are formal Job categories, recognition 
may Include (1) a change in job title, (2) a reclassification of the Job 
to a higher paying and more prestigious level, or (3) a restructuring of 
the Job around the new^Vesponsibillties. In addition, there are means of 
recognition that do not involve an lmi»d1ate change in the formal ^ob status 
such as providing additional staff ^to the person to handle additional 
responsibilities, merit pay increments, and Inclusion In higher level 
decision-making areas. As with, the process of responsibility accretion 
there are Individual organizational and environmental atiributes influencing 
' the probability of formal recognition of greater responsibility in the 



jol^. These factors are siaimarized In Table 2 and represented in Figure 1 
as probabilities *b^." and "bg." 



Insert Table 2 about here 



1. Individual factors affecting fbrraal recognition of an evolved 

The Individual* factors influencing recognition overlap with some of 
the attributes involved in responsibility accretion. In this case, the 
individual with the assertiveness, persistence, savvy, and risk-tal^ng 

ability to move the system may apply those attributes to initiating 

/ 

formal procedures for reviewing the 'Status of an evolved job. Assertive- 
ness is involved in initiating procedure's, persistence in pursuing 
recognition over tinrn and through alternative channels if necessary; 
and organizational savvy in knowing when and through what channels to 
push the process. The individ^a^s organizational position influences 
suGti elements as access to peer alliances, nentors and sponsors who can 
bring the employee's expanded res|k)nsi bill ties to the attention of others 
able to initiate formal actions for recognition. 



2. Organizational factors influencing recognition of an evolved 

job. 

For formal recognitionv^the organizational factors affecting the 
process assume primary ii^ortance over individual factors. As noted 
in Table 2, conditions most favorable to formal recognition Involve 
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(1) the attributes of probless for which the employee assumes respon- 
siblllty. Including Importance, visibility and distasteful ness to others 

« 

Mho might logically deal with them: (2) the structural flexibility In 
budget and personnel procedures to effect a change In formal status ^ 
and (3) the presence of triggering events, such as supervisory Initia- 
tive, reorganization or a formal audit of a groi^ of jobs which might 
reveal discrepancies beti^en the existing title and salary and the 
..responsibilities handled by the employee. An elaboration of these 
factors offer a clearer picture of their role in the process of formal 
recognition. 

A 

Problem attributes- - (a) The iw>drtance of the problem: . If the 
individual has gained a great deal of responsibility around a problem 
of marginal concern to the or^nization there Is little cost to the 
failure to recognise those responsibilities. Conversely, an Important 
problem, if unaddressed, could have major consequences. Thus, there Is 
an Incentive and a net gain Involved In recognizing the role of the 
person addressing It; (b) Visibility : A probl^ may be iflvortant but 
not very visible. Accretion of responsibilities about problems 
affecting large numbers of people, and that are central to key decision 
makers or serious to the survival of the organization, are likely to 
be both visible and recognized; (c) Distastefulness to others: Problems 
that no one wants are likely to be formally recognized to keep them 
where they are. 
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Structural flexIblKty— Host colleges and universities have some 
set of standard operating procedures governing tte admlnlstr&tlon of 
personnel matters. These procedures are In many cases only loosely, 
connected to the nanagement structure and procedures Involved with the 
Individual Job. Thus an Individual manager nay be limited In the 
amount of control he or she may exercise over the timing and lir^lemen- 
tatlon of the .promotion or reclassification of a subordinate. The 

r 

formal .procedures Involved with personnel matters such as reclasslfl- 
cation, salary administration, and promotion provide the framework 
within which the manager and Individual eaqiToyee imjst work to inclement 
formal change In an individual's Job status. The flexibility op^ 
rigidity of these rples play ati i^Kirtant role in the speed and manner 
of formal recognition of aa evolved job. 

* 

In addition to the flexibility of procedures surrounding personnel 
matters , the manager is constrained by the rules and procedures surround^ 
ing the administration of ttw budjet. Given the f.iscal inpli cations 
typically Involved with formal recognition of an evolved Job and the 
V availability and flexibility of procedures association with the alloca- 
tion of funds influence the ease with which a manager can affect a 
formal change in Job status. A particularly rigid set of procedures 
related to either personnel or budget Increases the energy and conse- 
quently the cost involved in gaining a formal change in Job status.- 

» 

We might note that the energy required may vary with the status of the 
person asking for a change. If a lumber of the "monarchy" asks, wheels 
may well move ii»re quickly than for a "squire." While^the managerial 
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"gaming" encouraged by a particularly rigid set of rules may lead to a 
kind of organizational pathology, complete flexibility represented by 
the absence of rules could encourage a particular pathology of the 
evolving Jobs process, allowing jobs to be based prinarily on personal' 
attributes.. 

Triggering events— In addition to individual and organizational 
attributes which can enhance te^loyee's efforts to wtn fonaal 
recognition of an evolved job. there is a class of events ."triggering - 
events." which can cause recognition without enployee initiative. The 
first, and perhaps most frequent, is supervisor initiative. As noted 
earlier, the rank, status and proximity of the supervisor to the 
central decision-making authority can affect the success and speed of 
supervisor efforts. ^ 

A formal Job audit instituted across the organization on such 
occasions as an affirmative action review, the develop^nt of a new 
compensation system or a new job classification system, can call atten- 
tion to circumstances in which an en^loyee's job has evolved so that 
he or she Is handling a distinctly different set of responsibilities 
than those for which he or she is rewarded in terms of salary or' title. 

Finally, reorganization also provides an occasion for scrutiny of 
job responsibilities which can bring organizational attention to an 
evolved job. The hiring of a new nanager may often be accompanied by 
some reorganization. 
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. Envtrorei»nta1 factors— The preceding Individual and organizational 
conditions reflect the observation that. In- dealing with the day-to-day 
demands of organizational life,' routine review of Jobs often falls by 
the wayside. More typically some c(»db1nat1on of Individual and organ- 
izational circumstances serves to draw attention to specific cases 
where a Job may warrint a change In status. External clrcunstances 
including exit options for the ^loyee and turbulence which Increases 
the Importance of a given Job may serve to attract attention to the 
need for fonsal action to- assure the eiiH^loyee *'cma1n$ with the organlza^ 

Exit opportunities . I.e., later market demand factors, play a role 
in determining the degree to which an evolved Job will be recognized. 
Insofar as an efiq)1oyee serving an In^rtant function has the posslbll- 
Ity of gaining rewards In another organization there are Incentives' to 
recognize the employee through a change In Job status to keep the person 
within the organlzatloq. This suggests, for exan^le. that on average, 
evolved jobs may take longer to be r^ognlzed in economic hard tlms, 
and may be recognized more quickly In occupational areas that are In 
high demand In the general labor market. ' . 

Environii»ntal turbulence relates to exit opportunities Insofar as 
It may Increase the Incentive: to remain competitive with other organiza- 
tions to maintain stability among employees wTiose Jobs have evolved to 
respond to external pressures potentially effecting the flow of resources 
to the Institution. Thus we might expect admission staff In colleges 
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struggling for enrollments t»have more IniRediate fonsal recognition of 
evolved jobs thart employees Involved wfth' internal administration. 

Future Efforts 

Future directions Involve both further development of the nndel and 
and empirical research 'In several organi^tlons to test its validity. 

Developn^nt of the Model . 

At' a theoretical level* v« need to. explore more systeinatlcally the 
linkages of evolving Jobs to several modeVs of organizatlmaT processes. 
Conslstent with- population ecology models, we plan to begin with a 

IF 

careful review of possii>le sel^tion processes 

t 

First, we will explore the possfblllty of considering a job or Job 
series Ss a ^^species" that replicates Itself over time through written 
job descriptions. Consider, for exan^le, a large* highly elaborate job 
classification system with fixed job descriptions. Assunw that job content 
is actively reviewed only «4ien an inciAi^nt departs, and a decision must 
be made'dbout replacing the person. The comblnatibn of duties that seem 
Currently useful are contipued. even after the person around wtHsm the job 
was designed departs. On the other hand, the job is not perpetuated if 
the duties no lorrger seem usefDl. If so, only relatively more adaptive 
jobs survive over tlB«. . 

Iti these circifflstances. the practice of creating a sn»11 but steady . 

'• » • 

Qumber of Idiosyncratic jobs could be adaptive for the organization as 

a whole. Thus* if we posit a small but con tInulngL percentage of Jobs 
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that get created around Individuals on an exception basis, we can see 
these jobs as a spurce of variety while the overall system Is a source 
of repetition. Hote that this paPtkuVar process could help an .organlza- 
tion Ad^pt to change with no particular awareness of Intention for It 
to do SO. 

Consistent «Uh our prlr^r d1S(;uss1on, this process depends on uncer- 
tainty about how duties may be confined. It also requires, however, 
that there Is stm ability to evaluate outcomes In a meaningful way. 

/ 

If there Is not, no functional selection process could occur and would 
expect purely political f^tdels to apply. Also. If no jobs are dis- 
continued j the outcon» could be highly dysfunctional* 

This line of Inquiry suggests the Is^ortance of looking at job "death 
and what actually happens whvn evolvec^ Inct^ibents leave evolved jobs. 
Observation suggests s(ww variation: s«net1nws the job re-emerges. It 
may be reclassified, dlvlded'a^ng several other jobs, or^simply filled 
by a pew person with similar duties. In the latter case, a search Is 
likely to be for an ^loyee with formal training for a job originally 
developed by an individual who ma/ have had little formal training in the 
specified area. 

At a macro level, we need to consider the effects of different !eyels 
of evolving jobs across population of organizations. The degree of 
evolving jobs may have implications for survival of populations'of 
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organizations. It is at least theoretically possible that populations^ of 
organizations survtVe In part because they, -for whatever reasons, found 
levels of evolving jobs that prevent overrigidlty but also avoid excessive 
design around Individuals. Me assume this would be a highly contingent 
pattern related to environmental and resource dependencies In particular. < 

Thus, we do not expect a uniform outcome of the existence of evolving 
job systems. Intuitively, it seems likely that pathologies will occur 
In organizations fopresenting the extremes of an evolving jobs continuum: 
both a structure so rigid and defined that there are no evolving jobs, 
and one in which jobs are developed entirely around indlvi^duals are likely 
to be dysfunctional In effectively matching individual sMlls and interests 
with organizational pr^lems. 

Additional contexts for further theortetical work Includd political 
models of organizations (Illustrated by Pfeffer, 1980), seHection modiels 
for job/ person rnatches {Illustrated by March & Karch, 1978i, and a variety 
of economic work on job characteristics (illustrated by Williamsdn, 1975). 
In the first area, we are especially interested in evolving jobs at higher 
levels. Certainly we imagine that a job may get defined around a person 
who then defines organizational goals. Causality here runs in the 
opposite direction of our ordinary notion of the organization having goals 
and looking for a person to meet them. At the first examination, it 
again appears, that such a process could be either pathological or 
adaptive, in different circumstances. 
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In the second area, «e need to consider tarefully the problem 
of performance sampling. Both the employee and employer draw conclusions 
about the employee's abilities from samples of the employee's actions 
and apparent consequences. Evolved Jobs, then, develop not around the 
actual abilities of an Inci^ibent, but around the results of such san^ling. 
The consequences of " sampling error, and 'distributional characteristics 
of the underlying population need to be explored. 

Finally, we will examine the linkage of evolving job processes to 
economic literature treating firm-specific knowledge, job creation, and 
innovation. 

Empirical Issues 

Empirically there are questions of RKasurement and method to be 
addressed in order to begin formal research enqaloying an evolving jobs 
notion. For example: 

1. How do we know an evolved job when we see it? While we have 
listeid a number of indicators characteristic of soii^ evolving jobs, some 
of the time V»e must more formally define indicators that are more con- 
sistently reliable in separating traditional promotions from indicators 
of an evolved job. 

2. To what extent can we measure the relative stability of a job 
structure where we would characterize an area with a high proportion of - 
evolved jobs as unstable?. Relevant elements might include (a) the degree 
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to which procedures have developed for exceptions to formaT search and 
selection rules, (b) the nifisfaer of anployees us1fi9^those exception 
procedures, and (c) the organizational response to jobs as enployees, 
leave. A bureaucratic model predicts existing jobs would be filled as 
they were previously defined. An evolving jobs model would predict 
considerable variation in the response. 

« 

* 

• 3. While instrimffints exist to assess the aggregate importance of 
responsibilities attlk^h^ to professional jobs, we imjst evaluate their 
effectiveness in tracking a dynamic process in which the basic natur-> 
of the responsibilities change as well as their relative iir^ortance. 

Significance 

f - 

• An evolving jobs perspective on intraorganizational career mobility 

has both the theoretical and applied significance. For scholars it 
represents a way of lookihg at careers in organizations that takes into 
account both individual and organizational factors. In particular, it 
suggests that rmjdels built on vacancy chain assumptions, i.e., that 
careers are jsuilt through a moveasnt through a series of vacant jobs, 
may be inappropriate to settings characterized by structural ambiguity. 
The notion of evolving jobs, if accurate, is important to the design of 
personnel systems in higher education irore specific to a realm where 
the job structure nay be more unstable than those in corporations. 
Career develofsnent programs, for example, would *ocus more on res- 
ponsibility accretion than on planning for a career ladder consisting 
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of a series of jobs. In other mrds, programs tA>u1d be more suited to 
an environment where future structures are more unpredictable. Affirma- 
tive action Implications center on equity in both the process of 
responsibility accretion as well as formal outcomes such as title changes 
typically monitored under affirmative actioit programs. If ni«ibers of 
any particular population group »«re favored In the responsibility 

accretion process, which may not be mon1:tored, they would be at an 

J - 
advantage In the evaluation of experience in personnel actions such as 

.. »' 

promotion, reclassification or transfer. The final, procedures could stand 
up to tests of procedural fairness though a potentially discriminatory 
effect could result frtMB the unobserved bias In the responsibility 
accretion process. 
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TABLE 1 

FACTORS AFFECTIPffi THE 
RESFCmSIBILin 



PROBABILITY OF 
ACCRETION 



Individual 

r 

- Ability to influence organizational 
processes 

. Assertivcness 

. Persistence 

. Openness to risk taking 

. ,0rganizat1onaT savvy 

. Organizational i^sition of 
current job (visibility, 
access) 

- Intellectual curiosity 

. Problem-solving Interest 
. Tolerance of ambiguity 
. Imagination 

- Performance/cos^tence 

. Native ability 
. Formal training 
. Past experience 



Organizational 

High problem activity 
External turbulence • 
. Growth ' 
. Decline 

Internal instability 

. Reorganization 

. Managerial turnover 

Organizational goals, culture 
and values 

. Access . 

. Aii^lguity In goals and 
technology 

. Professionalism 

Organizational slack 

. Resources for innovation 
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TABLE 2 



FACTORS AFFEaiUS THE PROWVBIUTY OF FORMAL 
RECOGNITION OF AN EVOLVED JOB 



Individual 



Organizational 



Envlrorenental 



Ability to move system ' 
, Assertlveness 
. Persistence 
. Savvy 

Organizational position 
. Alliances 
. Persistence 
. Savvy 



' Probteii! attributes 
. Importance 
. Distastefulness 

- Organizational flexi- 
bility 

. Budget slack ^ 

. Personnel pro- 
cedures 

- Triggering events 

. Supervisor 
Initiative 

. Audit (e.g.. affirma- 
tive action review. 
Institution of compen- 
sation syst^. 
recognition 

4 . Organizational 
restructuring 



- Exit alternatives 

- Turbulence 
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FIGURE 1 

* 

Alternative Outcomes to Hiring Decisions 
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and job situation 
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accrue to job/person 
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i Lateral transfer] * 



Maintain in current job 




Transfer to another job 



" 1 Continuing tension 



I Adaptation] 



Increased responsibilities 
formally recognized 



Increased responsibilities 
not forma tly recognized 



* Asterisk indicates process may return to 
t^glnnlng and possibly alternative paths 
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Ntite: This article is an extension yrprk 4pne in collaboration with ^nn© S. Minor. 

have further benefited frtmi cmnments by many individuals incliRitng^ 
' \itol Ellfier, Elisabeth HansoL James March, Candace Purser, Helen Itemick, 
)i anni* Speizer. Joan Talbert and Valerie Van Osdel. The Stanford University AfTir- 
nuilivi! Actinn Ofllce, the Unitersity of Washington Graduate Studl^ R^rar^ Fund 
md the National Institute of Education Pln^ram on Pdstsecondary Organizatipna 
prnvicicd nnannat support foi* tl^ research. Interpretations are the mie responsibility 
ot the author. 

' ^ IntnNtectton 

urcer opportunity in the traditional sense of upward movement through an organiza- 
tion;! I hierarchy may appear particularly limited for professioral employees in cer- 

tuin kinds of organizations md undter current economic conditions: ^Organizations 

trncti*nn-d by relatively flat hierardites and/or thme limited or declining in the number of 
.«4)s are typically those in which we mmld expect to And Ipmited career oi^xyrtupities. Uni- 
vcrsitifs. coiletses, and government agencies are obvious examples. Kanter^ discuss^ at 
length the negative ef -fcta of limited f^rtuillty on morale, performance and turnover. 
r»Hw elTectH are greater for min<»-iti^ and ^ifomen who are li^&ly to be more recent hires 
M\d thus frozen m low level, low paying jobs. New response and new perspectives on the 
process iif mobili^ are needed if organisations are to maintain vitality and morale in the 
lace of dtKritning resoun»i. I will focus m (1) an alter^tit^ |m>oe»s, called ""evdlvu^ jdys**, 
vyhich urc partidliy ifxtependent of hierarchical mobility^ (2) the potential positive and na- 
tive efTtctK which could result fhim this pfoc^ ar^t (3) the policy implications suggested by 
those eiTccta. I will not ad^wate evolving jobi^ bijt ineteaii will note the conditions under 
which the process exists in prdcUce, Iconsider ttetr effects ami discuM son^ of the dilemmas 
which they prei^nt to oi^anitatkms aiid employees. 

This paper is one pdrt of a larger t^arch effort. Against background analyc^s of jokh 
rclati^i data on computeri^ jpyroll flies for each employee at & medium sized, private 
rcHcnrch university between WI2 and 1977, ethnographic methods were used to ga.n more 
.undiT?aafidinK of career development TJiese methods included interviews, analysis of docu- 
mi-nts dt-nniiig formal personnel procedures, and participant observation. The research proj- i 
<«t i was I'xpluratiiry in nature with a view toward developing a model for testing in further 
?>tudu s An earli**r ^|>er by Estler and Miner^ dl^i^is^ evolving jobs at length and de- 
serik'H ih<* mnditiomi under which an evolved job may be formally recc^ized by the organi- 
ziiiMiH This pajper extends that work to an understanding uf the equity tmplicatton|^of the 
procc'SH of evolving jiibs. * | 

The l<iciis*for the rtwarch pry>>rct was intra organizational miihiUly among nontCiichtng; 
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profesMional stafT in univcrsitieH. after it was-i^rved that much of an individual's career 
typiuitly dt-velofM within a Ningle organisation. In the past the research on mobility has 
tended to look instead at intcr-organisEational nHlV^^f^ent over an individual's lifetime.'' The ! 
focus on the university reflects interest in an organization with properties quite different j 
from business orKanizntions such as hospitals, schools and some government agencies. Some i 
of these properties indufte: (11 a dual structure in which nrast professfonals within the ad- 
mf^istrative HtructUro are subordinate In pre^ige and power to the faculty, which represents 
the dominant iMrofessional group relative to the organisation's mission; mmteaching imfes- 
sional staff understand they miW never become president, chancellor, or dean; (2) the ad- 
ministrative structure is relatively flat. People often hold positions that are not far removed 
hierarchically from eithdrithe highest or lowest level employees in i^iie system- Thus the kind 
of vertical mobility generally identified with careers in large Ininness organizations is se- 
verely limited: »3> diverse and sometimes inconsi^nt goals, unclea.r technol^ for achiev- ! 
ing them, and unpredictable environmental den^nds on Uie organizations crrate ambiguity I 
in the ullocatiim of responsibilities, the standards and procedures for e<i%il(lattng 'perfbr- 
muncc. and llie halfure of supervisory authority. In short, >i w. a system which does not 
provide formally structured career opportuniUra (or ladders) 'Soften desccibed in large cor- 
poratinnN.^ _ 

These organizational conditions led us to exjiect to find the frustration associated by 
Kanter with limited career opportunities.^ Instead, we found that many cases j<*s were 
not static but tended to change or evolve around the individuals holding them, thus tfte 
label "evolving jobs" It is a perspective in which Jobs are vi&wed as bundles of respon- ■ 
sibilities, activities, and privileges. Attached to theaa' bundles are salaries or wage rates, ti- i 
ties, and unwfitten customs. An evolved ^ is one in which the "bundle" of duties have come 
to be Arrpnged in large part to match an existing employee's perceived "bundle" of abilities 
and interesj^." Tlie process of evolution is one in which both organizational factors and indi- 
vidual attributes interact to create an ^^tially different ji* than that for V^hich the 
employee was onginally hired. The evolved job. which m^y remain quite stable once it has 
been created, becomes on instrument of career mobility through a second process, also in- 
volving individual and organizational variables, l^ing to formal recognition of the ne^w^t 
of responsibilities. * 

lUustralfaim 

The evolving jol» mition can be illustrated by case hi^ori^i. Far example, among subjects 
in the study, then? was an individual hired first as a less successful secretary and then as a 
more successful administrative assistant in the engineering whool. Her initial responsibility 
was to usiiurc the dean that the forms involved wiUi staff permnnel matierB were properly 
completed and proceesed by principal investigators put cfepartmental olministrators. How- 
«;ver. subsequfnl to her appointment in 19W9, increased attention on the part of Uie univer- 
Kity to ptTsonnel procedures, increased ^vemment regulations, and accompanying cwmplex- 
i^y in cotirdvnatiag procedures and practices between the university and the specific need of 
tiw c'n«infcrm« school produced problem ; which increased the work and responsibility load 
of the udmmistrative assistant. Over the course of the next ten years, the job was redefined 
with each of the five reorganizations of the school's administrative structure tp encompass 
and acknowkdge the responsibility accruing to the individual. Ultimately, the job had ex- 



j panded to include management reatKUisibility of a staff of five and m^r discreUonary re- 
, -.ponsibility in representing the interests of the engineering school within the university 
The inh evolved to become *^lanager of Personnel Services". While there wem a number of 
tule changes for the individual, they were changes not to new jobs, but to better describe 
and rc^vard the respohatbilitiefl that^'had grown about the original job. 
In another cu§e an employee worked in a central accounting job assigned on a pn^ basis 
. ii» various areas of the university, including sub-units of the central accounting office itself 
One assignment required a review of the 'i^a the employee now heads. The review 
supfsested serious problems in the existing structure and procedures, opd a set of.fecomifien- 
dations were mode for correcting them. These recommendations involved a restructuring of 
thu responsibilities assigned to varim^ ^bs in the area. The employee's own supervisor, who 
ultimately wok responsible for the area being reviewed as well, asked the employee if she 
could implement the recommendations if rflven responsibility associated «wth the redefined 
lii pa^^-ment head s job. A^er she said yes. the incumbent department head was i^assign'ed 
.•I.Kt.where,.and^she was put in char^ of the department in a newly defiiled role. 

Thh pmcers ^ometimes occurs "by accident"— as above— and sometimes by intent. For 
e xample, one subject described how he might go about creating a ijew job for himself. He 
works ip an area supportint^ efforts to find new grants for the untversity and hOs held sev- 
f-rul jobs in the area. Based on his own experience, he conclwled thai there is one untapped 
«roup of potential funding agencies. One pc^ibility he saw was ta make the^case' for the 
potential of that source aiid propose a new job to ievklop it. He assumed with good reason 
that if he argued for its potential, devetofMed a sensible ploq, and could convince others that 
the project could not be done through reassignments of current' people, a job Would be created 
and he would fill it. ^ 

In each of the preceding cases, the employee was viewed as successful and mobile despite 
the lack of a clear career ladder or a calculated plan for career development. In these and 
other cases, the individual often viewed his or her success^as the result of chance: "being in 
the right place at the right timw." The process appears idiosyncratic to' participants. The 
evolving jobs perspective allows understanding of a process that is marked on the surface by 
such idiosyncrasy. 

These cases are not easily explained by theories of career i^obility -hkh assume that a 
carror within an organikaUon Heists <rf a series erf successively .more responsible jobs. 
Under usual theories, as the iii^viduaj masters the defined responsibilities of a given job, he 
or she may apply or be selected for a defined ^ with grater responsibility. The opportunity 
to move to a more responsible job occurs when a vacaiwy appears in a (^Mn of jobs at a level 
mon? senior to.the individual. When drcumstanoes limit.the number of v^ncies, aiibh as a pe- 
no<l of economic downturn orlimited growth within the organisation, the situation ia viewed 
us fine limited in career o^iortunities. Under circumstan(»s- producing evolving jobs, the 
causality associated with promotion is reyereed: th^ individual in .a'given^ accrue respon- • 
sjhilitjes beywnd those expected through normal maturation in the job prior to a formal 
change in job status. • , 

Tfie process can vork in a devolving direction as well. Iii one case an individual jealously 
{,'u;mipd information related to a specific area of the job in such a way that the other 
••mpiuvit s found aUematc sources for the information, thus decreasing the importance of the 
first indiVidyul and inc^as^ng'the importance of others. Insofar as our concern is with mo- 
bilitv. this paper frKruHes on the positive case whert> responsibility accrual jKicujrs. ; 

> 
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Factors Affecting kib Evcrfutkm 

There are two processes inherent in the evolving jobs as an instrument of career mobility. 
These proce^ises are illustrate with more usually expected outcome to hiring decisions in 
Figure L Tht Tirst proce^ is the actual accrual of rraponsibility or the changing of the bun- 
dle of tasks and responsibilities associated with an individual and his or her job title. The 
second proc^ is the formal rerogniUen of the changed responsibiliti^. While a job may 
evolve, it does not become an instrument of career mobility within the ori;anization unless 
the change is somehow formally recognized. This reoignition may occur through a fornml 
« reclassification with a new title and salary, a change in reporting Amction, or the addition of 

staff to aid in the implementation of more rroponsibility. For the sake aimplicity, we will 
focus oii the former and more obvious means of recognition: title and salary change. 

Before considering some of the general properties of these process and some of the policy 
concerns they .^uggecit, we will consider some of the elements which ai^iear to cause them to 
. operate. In each case we will consider the equity implications of the conditions. 

Responsibftity Accretion 

01 . n^ations provided through interviews and analyse of organizational contexts 
1* ^u a t}- the proce^ of responsibility accretion was contingent^on both individual and 
nai factors. Table I lists those factors af^aring to influence Uie likelihood of a 
job evolving around an incumbent by responsibility accretion. In considering those factors, it 
. ifi important to be aware that a particularly high value for either individual or organiza- 
tional dimenHions is not likely to sufficient to overcome a complete absence of facilitating 
factors on the other dimension. In other words, an individual who we might think of as an : 
entrepreneur may not accrue additional responsi^lities to her or his job if that job ofTers 
absolutely no flt^xibiljty or opportunity to link with new problems in the organization. It is 
also t * that facilitating organizational factors are not likely to overcome an ateence of any 
poKiUv alues on individual dimefhsions. 

.f* first set of factors relate to individual attributes affecting respon^bility accretion. The 
hypothetical individual these factors suggest is most likely to be in an evolving job situation 
iH one who: ID is skillful in the use of n!is or her assertiveness, f^rsistencet sawy and the 
connections a^isociated with job responsibilities to move the organization "Ho get things 
dine**; C2l i^ ct)aracterized by intellectual curiosity demonstrated by an interest in pn^lem 
Hoivmg, imagination in seeking solutions and tolerance of ambiguity; and (3) uses both na- 
tive ability and formal training to executive redponsibilities in a hi^ly rompetent manner 

The second set of factors listed in Table I represents the priganizational conditions most 
favorable to the d;<velopment of evolving jote. These include (1) organizational instability, 
which could be produced by growth, decline and/or managerial turnover; (2) conditionr 
generating a high number of unresolved problems, not yet attached to specific jot«; and (3) 
thp organiTationai goals, culture and values which deflne the formal and informal "rules of 
thi" 1,'ami''* within which the individual must function. 

Further, in ori^anizations or organizational sub-units where goals are ambiguous or in con- 
tlitt it iH not liki'ly that one clear set of tusks can be defined to meet them. We know, for 
*'xainpU\ what set of tasks is necessary to buUd an automobile, and resfMinsibitities can be 
rli Mfly a.Hsi^'ni'cJ T(j a S4*t of jobs to efficiently do so. Tusks become less clear when we talk of 
producing an i*ducationai program to meet teaching, research and service goals. In a situa- 
tion whrn* the itHrhnotogy ass4K:iated with a job and an organizational unit is unclear to par- 
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TABLE I Factors Afferttrq the Probability of Re^xmstbtlity Accretion 



tficflvNIual 



Organizational 



-Abtlfty to influence organization system 

• Assertiveness 

• Persistence 

• Openness to risk taking 

• OrgantzatKKiai savvy 

• Organization p»:rsiton of current fob 
(visit)ility« access) 

-Inteiiectuat cuncsity 

• Problem-sotving interest 

• Tolerance of anrrtii^ity 

• Imagination 

- Performance comp€rtem:e 

• Native ability 

• Formal tramir^ 

• Past experience 



-Organizattonal instability 

• Growth 

• Dedine 

• Mfl^^erial turnover 

-High |»x4>tem activity 

• Turtedent internal or ext^iial 
environmenl 

-Organizatkmf spals. culture ard values 

• Access 

• f^tessicmatism 

• Nature of the product 

r-Organfzati<mai slack 

• Resource for innovation 



TABLE II Factors Affecting the Probability of Fomial Recognition of an Evolved Job 



Individual 

— Ability to move system 
* • Assertiveness 

• Persistence 

• Savvy 

~OrganizatK)nal position 

• Alliances 

• Persistence 

• Savvy 



Orgmiizatlonal 

-FVoblem attritxites 

• lmpc»iance 

• Visibility 

• Oistastefuiness 

-Oganizattonal flexft>ility 

• Bud^^t slack 

• Personnel procedures* 

-Tr^genng events 

• Supervisor initiative 

• Audit (e.g.. affirmative 
action review, institution 
of compensation system. 
rewgnUion) 



Environmental 

-Exit aiterrtatives 
-Turbulence * 
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ticipants there is far greater opportunity for responsibility accretion thaii a situation in 
which j<»hs are liRhtW coupled with spedFic problems. We might note here that a third set cf 
factors, not included' in the table, representing the external environment indirecUy affects 
the re«p«msibilitraccretion process through its effect on the preceding organisational factors. 

With ihq possible exception of platement in the organization, these factors do not appear 
to suRgest that any population group, sucli as men or women, minorities or nonminorities : 
would be inherently favoied in the responsibility accretion process. In most organiaitidns. 
white males tend to dominate in the higher managerial roles which provide immediate ac- 
cess to new problems seeking solutions. This difference may be offret in its effect on respon- 
sibility accretion, however, by fairly immediate access to information provided to those stafT- 
inK hisher {NKsittons in jroles more open to women and minorities^ 

Managerial attention to Equity in the formal allocation might help to further assure equal 
access to responsibility awretiooi by wonwn and minorities. The more important equity con- 
cern in the evolving jobs proce^ resides in the formal recognition of the evolved job. 

Formal Recognition 

Once a job has evolved to represents predominantly new set of responsibilities, it may or 
may not come to be formally recognized by the organization. Table II summarizes those indi- 
vidual organizational and environmental factors which appear to influence the recognition 
process represented by a title and/or salary change. 

The individual factors influencing recognition overlap with some of the attributes involved 
in responsibility accretion. In this case, the individual with the assertiveness, persistence 
and .«;avvv to move the system may apply those attributes to initiating formal procedures for 
^«•v^ewin^' the status of the evolved job. Assertiveness is involved in initiating procedures, 
persistence m pursuing recognition over time' and through alternative channels if necessary; 
.md savvv m knowing when and through what channels to push the process. The individual's 
p«isition in the organization influences such elements as access to peer alliances, mentors 
and sponsors, who can bring the employee s expanded responsibilities to the attention of 
others able to initiate formal actions for recognition. 

F„r tnrmal recofinition. the organizational factors affecting the process assume primary im- 
P*.rtance over individual factors. As noted in Table II conditions most favorable to formal rec- 
ouniiH.n involv*. (I J the attrilwtes of problems for which the employee assumes responsibil- 
ilv HHhi(lin« importance, visibility and distastefulness to others who might logically deal 
" with tht uv 1 21 the organizational flexibility in budget and personnel procedures to effect a 
, h.io»i«- in furmal status; and (3) the presence of triggering events, such as supervisory mitia- 
tivf. *.r a formal audit of a group of jobs which might reveal discrepancies between the exist- 
in- fifl«- atul siilary and the responsibilities handled by the employee. 

Thv pr. atlin« individual and organizational conditions reflect the observation that m 
.J.alinn with the day-to-day demands of organizational life, routine review of jobs often falls 
b% th«- wayside. MoTo typically s<ime combination of individual and organizational cir-. 
. mnstaiu. s M rvi s to draw attention to .specific cases where a job may warrant a change in 

taftj . l At. rnal circum.sUincea including exit options for the employee and turbulence which 
ifu r.- tM . tlu- lUHMirlance of a given job may .serve to attr.icl attention U» the need for formal 

»tti..ii fu t-isun- the employtt' remains with the orjianiziition. 

l ohk.* (Iuvrrs|«msihility accretion proci^ss. the formal recognition process has the poten- 
h.,l (mi .l.ll. n-ntial < ITi-c!.s on varuais populati.m ffr«iups. Orjianizalional p<»Mtion may ulVect 



the response to efibrts to gain reei^iUon: Umse in more piwetful petitions are tjrpically 
more likely to gain more tmn^iate and favorable attention, and more powerful |iMitions ; 
tend to be dominated by white males. In addition, the effect erf" exit options on brining at- 
tention tp an evolved ji^ favors tlM>se for whom the ^b market is most active: again m<»t 
likely to be white mates. In both cOses factors not intentionally linked to race or sex can 
serve to have a difrcrentiat effect on the formal recognition process. - 



The p; .nrcding d^^ption of the evolving jobs process sugp^ se^^ral gioieral propertira 
that have im^plications for per^mnel procedure within the organization: 

1. The responsibtltty accretion process and the rec^ition process are only loosely 
coupled. The rheans.by which a jcb evolves is not nece^rily tied to the formal process by 
which the organizaticm rewards responsibility. 

2. Individual characteristics ami reiq>onses are a necessary (though not sufficient) property 
of the responsibility accretion process* If the organization demands duties beyomi the where^ 
withal of the individual, they will mit be fuiniled: yet in even rigid or^nizational cir* 
cumstanccs an individual can shape the job at l^urt minimally. 

3. The organizational characteristics and responses are a necessary element of the formal 
recognition pirocess. * i 

4. An evolved job is one in which the bundle of duties have been arranged in large part to 
mutch an existing empfoyee^s perceived bundle of abilities and interests. It may remain 
rather stable once it has^ been created. 

5. Both processes are subj^ to unintentional effects of both individual and organizational 
actions. 

6. Many of the same individual attributes leading to responsitNlity accretion also influence 
the recognition process. However, the organizational conditions influencing the two prorasses 
are quite diflerent. Ilius« an individual may tntteed chan^ the job and take initiative to 
gain recognition, but there is no guarantee the segment of the otgailization which can grant 
recognition will take such action. 

The properties of the process suggrot a number of dilemmas for both th€f organization and 
the indivtduul. At one level tl^re are some attractive features to a wor}d which alloM« Jobs 
to evolve to some extent aroumi individuals (if not carried to an extreme creating a complete 
lack of structure i: it allows personal growth, a more effective matching of organizationai ' 
needs and individual skills and interests, and the pc^bility of job change even when promp* 
tional possibilities are severely limited by either a flat fracture or limited resourees. 

However, the loose f^oupling between the responsibility accretion proc^ and the rwogni- * 
tion pnia*sH creates a situation in whic^ the factors affecting recognition could have differen* 
tiai impact on various population grauj^. While men and women, for example, m^y have 
cHjiial acccf.ss to nifw resp<msibilities in their jobs, exit alternatives and more powerful initial 
positi«ms havi* historically favored men. effect ife for a recognition process whi^h may 
act. largely unintentionally, Ui favor men. A woman could respond to this diflfercnce in the 
hkclih«i«Kl of fiirmal recognitiofi by avoiding iidditional responsibilities; but this choio? ulU- 
rnatfly inav n^lucc* her attractiveness for promotion ihniugh traditional means, since she 
wuiiifl 1m' hki'ly to Im! c:nmpt*ting with others who may have visibly demonstrated their com- 
IM ti nn* lhniui4li n»>ip*insibihty accretion: Or she may chwise to assumi* more responsibilities ; 
hut not ultimatrty receive formal recognition for it (a rink to which all employees are sub- i 
|iH*t, but fHThaps gn^alcr for women because of :i less favorable lalior tnarkt-tt. j 
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While utlditional responsibility may be inherently satidying to the individual and useful 
to the organization, the ofganization faces dilemmas related to both control and equity. As 
jobs evolve, they become less connected with the compensation and dassirication systems m- , 
stitutcd t» help assure equity among employees. Allowing job evolution and the individual 
.f.»wth associated with it could lead to inequitable rewards in a situaUon where the organi- 
^tion cannot guarantee recognition. In order to meet budgetary responsibilities, the organi- ! 
tation must to some extent know its obligations in advance, requiring some control over the 
tompensattan level of jobs. The organization is faced with the problem of whether to encour- 
age a-pnjccss wth potential benefits to botli the employee and the organization, at the cost 
of a loss in control over the job structure and with no guarantee the evolved job can be for- 
mally recoKntzed; or to invest energy in tlw imposition of bureaucraUe controls over a process 
which may be brgely uncontrellable, giwn the organizational processes which permit it In 
most cases this dilemma seems to be dealt with by leaving the process at an unconsdous 
level and treating the evolved jobs brought to conscious attention as exceptional cases, indeed 
it is interesting to note that universiti^ that have moved to structured compensation systems 
ti nd to have fairly routine procedures for dealing wiUi exceptions to rules for promotions. 

Tlip existence of n relatively unconscious, non-fimnalized process for mobility, side by side 
with a set f»f formal pr.icedures, presents a problem for afTirmative action policies typically 
.li si^niHl to monitor formal processes. Conscious recognition of an evolving job process would 
call for attenticm by managere to the delegation or allocation of new responsibilities to as- 
sure thiit individuaf competence and interest aftects the decisions independent of ascriptiye 
characteristics such as race or sex. Particularly in situations demanding a great deal of dis- 
cretion and mist, ascriptive characteristics may become a proxy for unmeaaurable or un- 
kill wn diiT.en«iiins of values and loyalty. Someone "like oneseir may be more likely to be 
;issutned Jo have similar values than one who is dilferent. Given the high proportion of 
white, male managers in most organizations, there couW be an uncottscioua tendency to 
f iv<ir white male.4 in the allocation of responsibilitii;«. The effect « to provide a competitive 
m piist experience when candidates enter the more formalized rea^ition process. Con- 
«;.„„i.s nt^i«nition of the responsibility accretion process would serve to focus afTirmative ac- 
(inn t (forts earlier in the causal chain in systems charactenzed by evolving jobs. 

I'ho ititormiil and unintendetf nature of the evolving jote process in the first stage suggests 
•imrmiiiive action eflbrta aimed at formal monitoring may be less effective in assuring 
tMjuity than thwe aimed at aiucative efforts to raise the awareness of managers ai^ super- 
vf«irs. Tin- seaind stage, consisting of the formal recognition process, however, is more 
amendable to formal monitoring. Many existing mechanisms already serve this purp(»te. 
Mon- .siM-cifically however, the evolving jote model draws attention to those procedure in- 
vulvinf,' reclassificaUons or exceptions to formal <^n posting policies for filling newly 
tr« atefi j.ihs For example, are there mechanisms in an organization's reclaasifieation process 
tu tliscover" the less assertive employee whose ^b may have evolved as significantly as 
UiuH- ah eady recUissified? Is there a disproportionate number of reclassifications requested 
or appnui tl for any single population group or organizational unit? Such questions, of 
i Murse. a^suim- thi existence and at least semi-formal acknowledgement of evolving ^bs. 

An aU. niative la Ui limit responsibility accretion so that career mobility occurs only 
>hi.Mif;h r. j,'ular. more aintrolh?d procedures invnlvinR formal promotion or transfer prior to 
th.- .uldiiMir. of new rcsfionsibilities. This choice might ease the equity monitoring problem in 
flu \nh rv.iliin.in prmirss. but it may create other problems for the organization. In short, the 
npf u.n ut .h altug with evolving jolw through tighter bureaucratic controls may simply be in- 
U .iM'. I hi' exLstencr of evolving jolw apjiears to Ik'. at least partially, an adaptive response 
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to urcantziitinnul i.*ondiitoiw such as ambiguity in technology, authority and demands 

on the orKanizalifin which do not fit neatly into Weters world of rational bureaucracy. 
Evolving jobs represent oi^ iwans by which the organization am respond mw^ quickly to a 
relatively unpredictable world Undar these conditions, evolving itmy be a fact of organi- 
zational life. Conscious recc^itton of this fact allows us to be aware of and attend to the 
equity implications^ particularly in the formal recognition process, thus enhancing the 
chances for evolving pncem^ to make a positive contribution to oi|^ni£ational and in- 
dividual lives rather than to become a pathol^^pcal deviation from bureaucratic structures 
and procedures. 
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Introduction 



In exploring the concept of evolving Jobs we are concerned with 
that group of eispfoyees, sometimes called exempt or excepted staff, 
who hold professional level jobs outside civil service systems or 
their equivalent In private universities. In the private sector, 
these are e^loyees who are exempted from the requlronents of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act regarding hourly overtlsie compensation. 
Public sector institutions are not bound by this system but often 
use Its definitions In tteir personirel systens. In a university 
setting these e^loyees are those professional, actolnl strati ve and 
technical staff supportlr^ the acad&alc mission of the 1nst,1tut1on. 
They manage or coordinate such furwtlons as the scheduling of class- 
rooms, collection and abcountlr^ of fees, a(ta1n1strat1on of residence 
halls, purchasing af supplies, maintenance of facilities, compila- 
tion of data for developing a budget, maintenance of student records, 
and the sorting and monitoring of government contract compliance 
regulations. 

In terms of size, the professional staff managing these func- 
tions constitutes a significant portion of the unlversrty workforce 
ami represents a large variety of Jobs. Those Include, among others, 
assistant deans, acteilsslons staff, developnent staff, financial aids 
•-^.aff, legal officers, assorted managers, accountants, coi^uter pro- 
grammers and planners. The numbers are not Inconsequential. At 
the two Institutions which have provided data sources for various 
phases of this study. Stanford University and t)% l^lverstty of 
Washington, they constitute 40.8% and 3&.4S of the respective work- 
forces. At Stanford this represents 1.891 of a total of 4.631 
employees; and at the University of kfashlngton. 3.149 of 8,892 
(excluding faculty In each case). 

This portion of the report, describing wrk In progress will 
deal specifically with tte developn^t of a data base related to a 
segment of these anpl oyees at the University of Washington, Its 
comparability to a sonenrtiat similar data base previously developed 
at Stanford, arKi applications relative to career mobility In general 
and the evolving Jobs concept In specific. Finally, we will discuss 
supplei»ntary data sources at each Institution t^lch may prove more 
effective In exploring the evolving Jobs concept. 

The University of Washington exempt workforce . The University 
of Vbshlngton data base profiles the ex«npt t<»rkforce defined as exempt 
from the Washington State Higher Education Board Classification, as 
opposed to the Fair Labor Standards Act. An overall picture of the 
University of Washington workforce Is represented In Table I with 
breakdowns by race and sex. It reflects both exempt employees, 
included In the executlve/atfeilnl strati ve/manager cr.tegory and pro- 
fessional categories, as well as non-exempt Included In clerical/ 
secretarial, technlcal/paraprofesslonal , crafts and trades and service 
worker categories. The Stanford data Includes a merged historical 
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computerized data file with Information on the full workforce, 
comparable to that represented In Table I spanning the years through 
1978. (Detailed analyses In prior studies, hotf«ver, focused primarily 
on the manager /administrator /officials job group, comparable to the 
University of Washington executlve/adnlnlstratlve/manager group.) 

Differences In data management procedures between the two 
Institutions prevented development of a historical file comparable to 
the Stanford data base. Computerized annual payroll files which had 
been saved over time allowed the development of the Stanford file. 
Tapes were saved only for a two-year period at the University of 
Vtashlngton. However, data on exempt eoqiiloyees had been systematically 
saved since 1975 by the University of Itoshlngton Affirmative Action 
Office permitting work on tte developnent of a con^arable base on a 
more limited porJtlon of the workforce. * 

Definition of the population . The University of Washington Is 
governed In many of Its personnel procedures by the state's Higher 
Education Personi^l Board (HEP Board), a three-n^ber connlsslon 
appointed by the Governor to establish Civil Service policies and 
salary schedules for classified staff enqiiloyees throughout higher 
education. Executive treads, confidential secretaries and acfanlnistra- 
tlve assistants to the president and vice presidents are exempted from , 
the HEP Board classification by statute (91 in 1978). In addition, 
"permissive exemptions," nu^ring 796 in 1978, are allowed for jobs 
Including principal assistants to'^ecutive teads, those Involved 
with continuing education 9ct1vities. those with responsibility for 
research activities and those Involved with counseling students. 
Generally, these are jobs defined as close to the academic and 
research mission of the institution and involving discretionary] 
decision responsibility. In relation to the total University work- 
force the exempt staff represents most of those in the executive/ 
administrative/manager job category and abottt one-fifth of those in * « 
the professional category. The Stanford exes^t data file encokipasses 
nearly all en^Tcvees in these tm job catAnrt-^— J.,^ wniversUy 

of Washington file consti*"-' :su: • wifBr group of employees but those 
moit specifically of interest in relation to the evol vine jobs concept. 

« 

The University of Washington exempt file includes a total of 
1,591 employees appearing on the payrbll from 1974 through 1980. Data 
e1en»nts include deowgraphlc variables such as race. sex. birtMate 
and year of hire. Job-related variables include job codes for each 
year beginning with 1975. salary grade for each year beginning with 
1977. and salary, percent time, pay unit and service period for each 
year In the file. 

Internal mobility rates . Uni^rslty of Washington procedures 
permit' employees or their supervisors to apply for reclassification 
of exempt jobs to a higher salary range as responsibilities Increase. 
At the same time, new positions may be created and classified as exempt 
if the job carriiBS appropriate responsibilities. As noted in a prior 
paper (Estler and Miner, 1982), evolving jobs may be formally 
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recognized through a title cftange, salary Increase, nnvenmnt to a new 
position and a change In refKirting st^tus.^* While the Unlver'slty of 
Washington data file trill not permit exploration of alj those posslblll- 
tlj^s, they do permit analysis of the geperal dimension" th'rcnjgh changes , 
,1n salary grade which MCNild be likely to reflect not- only changes la 
salary, but reclassification^ and Job changes as n^ll. A picjture 
of activity related tto exeoq>t staff actilvlty for a single yedr, - 
.1979^0, Is stoMi In Table 2*^ It slwwslthat 52 pf 68 requests for 
net^ positions were approved, while 66 of 75 requests for reclassification 
to higher salary grades were approved. Only 10 requests for reclassifi- 
cation of classified Jcbs to exe^t were appro\^d , representing approx- <' 
lEBately IS of all eim^t jobs . reflecting the apparent barrier jn 
moveRient liptwe^ exempt and classified Jobs that appears to exist In , 
the laboif' force In general (Kanter, 1977). In relatlbn to evolving 
jobs our Interest Is In the' process of reclassification to higher 
salary grades as an indicator of formal recogitltlon .of an evolved 
job. 

While the 1979-80 Pjergronnel Office data does not refTect the 
number personnel filling iiew- positions n^o n^re previously on the 

• payroll, we c^n Infer that riimiber-to be extre^ly low through comparl- 
son with internal tranjsitlon rates coofxited tMntgh tte' exei^t data 
file shown In T^ble 3N The degree of . irovement across salary grades 

^from one year to tt« next can Be calculated by cross-tabulating employees 
by salai^y grade in a given year against salai^y grade for the subsequent 
years. Three sets of the resulting transition matrices are Included 
in Appendix 8. Rates of HX)veR«nt for a given transition are calculated 
by summing the number of employees in a different salary grade and 
dividing by the total nimiber of employees present in both years of 
transition. Representing only employees present for each year of a 
given transition, it shows 60 employees changing salary grades between 
October 1979 and October 19$B0. Personnel Office records indicate 66 
approved salary grade reclassif.lcatlcHTS between August 1^79 aiid August 
1980 suggesting little likelihood that salary grade changes in the 
exempt history files reflect assignment to newly established jobs as 
opposed to re-e^valuation of.the responsibility level, of existing Jobs. 

Assuming, .then, that virtually all of the salary grade transi- 
tions represent reclassifications based on re-evaluation of Job res- 
ponsibilities (tte procedures for which are detailed in Appendix A), 
we can assess t\m nugnitude of formal recognition of evolving Jobs 
by looking at annual internal transition rates, again shown in Table 3 
(and elaborated in Appendix B). These dati suggest that one job in 
ten is formally recognised for changed responsibilities in a given 
year. 

In reference to the preceding development of a theory of evolving 
Jobs based on qualitative research methods, these data and the fact 
of their existence are ir^ortant.' The theory would predict that, over 
time, an organization, characterized as a university, by the elements 
of ambiguity and flat structure, would develop formal mechanisms to 
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Table 2 

Exempt Staff - Pos-ltlon Evaluation Activity for the 
Period of August 1. J979 Thru July 31. 1980 

(12 months) ^ T 
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Source: University of Washington, Departinent- of Personnel Services. August 1, 1980 
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Table 3 



Salary Grade Transitions of Esqiloyees 
f'resent In Each Year of Transition 



Transition Years 





1977-76 


1978-70 


1979-80 


Ni£:^r of employees 
changing salary grades 


57 


81 


60 


Ni^er of employees 
remaining In grade 


490 


492 


385 


Total eii^loyed In 
both years 


547 


573 


645 


Percent change 


10.4 


14.1 


9.3 



Source: University of Washington, Exempt Staff History File, 
1974-1980 
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deal with the process of responsibility accretion. The policies 
and procedures at the University of Washington, like Stanford, shows 
adaptation acknowledging the evolving Jobs phenomenon. The data suggest 
further that a fairly significant portion of the exempt workforce 
receive formal recognition for an evolved Job each year. 

Supplementary data bases. The evolving Jobs phenomenon Involves 
a range of both organizational anc* Individual variables. Wille data 
such as those described here may useful In providing a demographic 
analysis of a university workforce, they quickly reach limits In testing 
notions related to Internal career mobility. As defined, the evolving 
Jobs concept requires highly specific data to explore In detail . 
Mille qualitative data revealed In Interviews and Individual case 
studies can provide a rich view of the process, they are prohibitive 
to collect In sufficient quantity to Identify the extent of the process 
in a given organization and to test hy|X)theses suggested by the quali- 
tative analyses. The preceding analysis, based on a single institu- 
tion, suggests a useful route to existing data which is to some extent 
comparable to that available at other institutions. ttovAver, more in- 
depth quantitative analysis seems to call for data more specific to 
the process. 

The critical incident technique developed by Flanagan (1954) 
draws attention to those specific occasions illustrating the phenomenon 
under study. In the case of evolving Jobs, as organizations have 
developed procedures to respond to the phenonenon, r^ord-keeping 
procedures have evolved to doctoient them. 1^1 le reclassification is 
only one possible organizational response to an evolved Job, might 
reasonably asstmie It Is the dominant response. Exploration of processes 
at both Stanford and the University of Washington suggest data regarding 
reclassifications exist in some form at both institutions. Hoitever, 
they do not exist in readily accessible ce^uter files. In the 
Stanford case, some portion are computerized. In the University of 
Washington case, a project is currently underway to code variables 
regarding reclassifications over a one and one-^lf year period. In 
each case, tte data nay be too narrow for full-blown hypothesis testing. 
But in both cases they will allow smm exploration regarding their 
potential value in exploring the evolving jobs concept. 
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UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON EXESPT STAFF PERSONNEL PROGRAM 

(Approved by: Provost & VP for Acsdftalc Affairs by authority of EKec. Order No. 4 
VP for Buslnass and Finance by authority of Exec. Order No. 5) 



1. INTRODUCTION 

Under the provisions of ROW 28.8.20.130(2), the University of Washington 
Is authorised to adalnlater a personnel progras for those itaf f sMtoibers 
exenpted frcn coverage tmder the provisions of the Hl^er Education Per- 
sonnel Board (HEPB). Executive Order 56 establishes the University's 
program and dencribea briefly the basic policies aurrouading it. 

In recognition of the significant role perforsed by the e^eapt staff In 
assisting the institution to meet its cmmaitments to students and to the 
public, the University has adopted the following Exespt Staff Personnel 
Program so as to insure as nearly as possible equitable perscmnel pro- 
cedures for all covered exempt ^iployees. 

( 

2. COMPENSATION PUN 

A- Aaalgnaent of Salary Range .' Based upon « description of the duties, 
to be performed by an exempt employee, each exes^t position shall be 
evaluated end assigned to a salary grade based upon the following job 
elements: 

e Knowledge and experience necessary to perform the Job. 
s Complexity of the responsibilities of the Joh. 

o Importance of the Jf^b to the success of th«i University. , 

e External market considerations affecting a particular job 

classification. , 

In order to make comparative judgments « each exempt position will be 

analyzed on the basis of twenty-six job element factors to which a 

range of points will be assigned, depending upon the complexity of * 

each factor. The to^l nu^er of joints assigned to a given position 

is a iMiasure of the re^!)j^ionshlp of that position to others and serves i 

as the basis for subsequent assigm^nt to a salary grade. 

The establishment o£' new exetspt positions or the reassignment of ex^ 
isting positions may Imi proposed as appropriate by Deans and Vice 
Presidents. Based upon a description of the requlr^ents for and 
' asponsibilities and duties of the position submitted by the Dean or 
^ Vice President to the Exempt Staff Administrator, the position will be 

evaluated and assigned to an appropriate salary grade. If the Dean 
or Vice President diaagraea with the assignronnt of the posltioa, he 
or she msy requeet, ia writing, review by the University Budget Com- 
mittee. Such review and decision by the University Budget GosBBlttee 
•hall be made as expeditiously as possible. { 
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Salary Grade . Fourteen salary grades liave been established so as to 
p:rovide for the ccaqrensation of exeiqpt positions based upon their com- 
parable Job worth as determined throu^ the position assigoawnt proce- 
dures. A salary range for each salary grade has beoi establislMtd vfaich 
is designed to recognize the professional growth of individual IneuidDCttts 
by providing an opportunity for salary sdvaneeBents. These rsnges serve 
as a guide for the setting of salaries of individuals, based upon their 
experience and performance. Ifliaierver salary increases ars wittorised 
by. the legislature for the mxae^t staff • |>er£ormnce evaluations will 
ba made of each ineua&ent sai individuals will be advanced within the 
salary range steps at rates indicated by the relative performance of 
the individual. 

Salary Administration . 

(1) Initial Apgoini^nts . An individual appointed to an exempt posi- 
tion shall normally be paid at the minimuBi of the assigned salary 
grade. Factors which may be considered in establishing a higher 
salary may indtnle experience and special qualifications of the 
Individual. 

(2) ProTOtion > An Individual promoted to an exempt position with a 
higher salary grade ahotad receive an Increase which represents 
at least a 42 increase over the current salary or the almlimim 
of the selary grade, whichever is greater* Proposed increases 
that exceed 10% of the current salary are subject to review by 
the University Budgc^t Comittee* 

(3) T yaftsfer . A transfer to a different position, but in the same 
exeiapt salary grade shall neither require nor preclude a salary 
adjustnente 



(A) Position Reclassification . An employee occupying a position that 
has been reassigned to a higher salary grade as a result of the 
position re**evaluation shall receive a salary adjustment as in 
I.e. (2) above. ^ 

(5) Demotion for fteasons of Reduction in Force . If an indiifidual is 
reassigned to a position in a lower classification as a result of 
a rufductlon in force p the individual's salary will not be reduced. 
However i further salary adjustments will be controlled by the sal-* 
ary range of the new classification. 

(6) Periodic Salary AdjustTOncs . 

« 

(a) General tpcreases to All Salary Ranges . Subject both to 

the availability of fimds and the specific authorization of 
the legislature, individual exempt , employees may receive ei** 
ther a dollar ot^ percentage salary adjustment based' upon a 
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general aeToaa->the-b^r4-iiiM«asa e«'«ll- salary -raagaa. Such 
Increases vlll be axfarded independent of perfomance per ss 
' ^ and will result in an upward adjusrsmnt of the alniisum and 

tt S K i m i a of all ranges. 

(b) Her it* Increases . S«i»jeet to the availability of funds and 
specific direction of the legislature, individual perfomance 
reviewa vlll be conduct^ by Ihiiveraity adalnistrator^ for 
awarding salary adj us taints within the appropriate ranges on 
the basis of perfomance. Supervisors will prepare written i 
evaluations that reflect an assesffunt of the perfomance of 
^ch esiappt oaployee under their st^rvieion. The perform- 
ance evaluations alcmg with the recCTsmdations for nerlt in- 
creases will be sutoitted to the appropriate Pean or Vice 
President for review and action. Copies of the performance 
eveluatiotts will be msiatained in dep^ ^toental files and upon 
request, may be reviewd by the respective exempt eaployee. 
The percentage .utcrease will be dependent upon the avsilabil- 
ity of funds and any administrative guidelines for conducting 
the specific review. Salary steps within a range are pro- 
vided as a guide for consistency in awarding merit increases 
but it is not mandatory that they be used. Individuals should, 
however, not receive ii»rit Ureases which would place them 
over the mflKimm for the assigned range. All excopt ataff 
vlH be eligible for such merit adjusta^t consideration in- 
dependent of the ^funding source. 

(7) SuppleneotaX Cwgiensation . 

(a) Additional Duties Pcrform«l Outside Regular Work Assimawsnt . 
It is expected that the working tiro of regular exempt staff . 
es^loyees is to be devote to the dutieis and reaiKmsibilitic s 
which may be assigned thCT by the Dniversity. Bvery effort 
shall be made to schedule all work of the exeaspt employees 
as a part, of their nomal work 8ch«lule. Compensation to an 
employee for University service not represented by his or her 
regular salary may be paid only under exceptional cir- 
cuastances. In no case shall such payront exceed a total of 
25% of Ilia or her regular salary for t>M period during which 
such services are performed nor shall the period for such 
excess payment extend beyoiul one month. Exceptions may be 
recommended for individuals teaching in University-sponsored 
Continuation Education or Training courses. Excess payments 
under thlis section are subject to review by the University 
Bwlget Coral t tee. 



(b) 



Extra Hours Associated with Regular Work Assignment . Exempt 
staff personnel are not eligible for overtime c(»pensatlon. 
Unusual circumstanoes may require an employee to work an 
excessive amount of hours for an extended period of time. 
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EXEMPT STAFF MODIFIED JOB EVALUATION SYSTEM 
SUiMRY OF FACTORS AND WEIGHTINGS OF TOTAL POTENTIAL POINTS 



^ OF 



TOTAL POINTS 

A. ENTRY QUALIFICATIONS: IST" 

(1) Minimum number of years formal education. 

(2) Years of relevant v/ork experience. 

B. JOB CONTENT: , 45S 
Difficulty of Thinking and Problem Solving ' 23% 

rn How specifically is direction given to incumbent. 

(2) Degree inctsnbent's %/ork typically monitored. 

(3} Degree incumbent can obtain authoritative advice 

(4 J Degree established rules, instruction and/or procedures apply. 

(5) Degree precedents apply to job duties. 

(6) Degree of freedom in selecting methods used. 

(7) Degree incumbent schedules own v/ork. ^ ■ 

(8) Time, it typically takes to determine effectiveness of work. 

(9) Degree of problem-solving involving integration of 

information/ reconsnendations. 
(Ify) Degree of decision making involving theoretical/subjective judgments. 
(11) Extent of resourceful developMnent/application of new approaches, etc. 

Personal Interaction 8% 

(I2a) Institutional officers (Regents, President, Vice President) 
or 

(12b) Dean, Asst. Vice Presidents, Head of Major Adm. /Academic Depts. 
(133) Faculty and/or staff 
or 

(13b) Students and/or patients 
(14) General public 

Supervision Exercised 

(Tsl Responsibility for Personnel Staffing 

(16) Number of staff 

(17) Number of separate functional areas 

W orking Conditions 2% 
(18l External ly Imp.osed dcr-dlines 

(19) Respcnding to questions on immediate basis 

(20) Irregular work v/eek. 

C. RESPONSIBILITY AND IKPACl ON END RESULTS: 33:' 

(1) Hovt influential is the position within the institution? 

(2) Likuly effect resulting from type of errors? 

(3) Iiiipacl on the fiscal affairs of the institution? , 
(4} Inipar-tance of impact on the end results of institution? 

TOTAL ■ 100'; 
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StRMARY OF EXEMFTZOM CRITERU FOR FDRFOSES OF DETERMINUK: POSITIONS 
TO BE EXEMPT FROM TBE CLASSIFIED STAFF 



Uhlveralty of Vashlngtcn 
ftepartment of Personnel Services 

/ 

Confidential Secretaries and Administrative Assistants to the President and 
Vice Presidents 

Individuals serving as a confidential secretary and/or administrative assistant 
to the President or a Vice President. 

Executive Heads of Major Administracive or Acad^aic Divisions 

Individuals serving as the president t provost, vice provosts, vice presidents, 
assistant vice presidentSt deanSt associate deans, directorr or chairpersons 
and vho are resf^onsible for a separate bx^getary imit or units and direct the 
vork of others. Reads of major administrative or academic divisions mist have 
a reporting relationship not belov that of a vice provost, assistant vice presi- 
dent or associate 'dean in order to be considered executive heads. 

Principal Assistants to Executive Heads 

.Individuals serving ss principal assistants to executive heads of a major ad- 
ministrative or academic division and who have major adm^iatratlve or program 
responsibility vlthln the division and report directly to'the executive head« 

Executive heads of major administrative or academic divisions may have no prin- 
cipal assistants or may have one or more. 

Counseling of Students ^ 



Individuals responsible for directic^ and/or participating in providing aca- 
demic, athletic, career, medical, financli^l aid, student activity and/or person- 
al counseling to students* 



Continulne Education 

Individuals responsible for or assisting in the originating and developing of 
formal educational programs for the general public, usually Involving dose 
contact With faculty and staff, or training or corjultlng with specific groups 
in the commimlty to enable them to provide specialized training and/or services 
to the community. 

Research 

Individuals having formal academic preparation at least at the Bachelor *s level 
or deimnstrated professional ccmpetence in a specific field, and having respon- 
sibility for or assisting in one or more of the follovlng tasks: 

o Identification and deflni4.1on of research problems. 
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Suaaary o£ Exeoptlon Criteria 



o Design of approaches or hypothesis to be tested and the sethodologr to 
be used. 

o Design of specific phases of research projects, 
o Analysis of results. 

o DevelopBent of conclusions and hypotheses. 

o Presentation of research results in publishable form. 

o Obtaining research grants. 

t 

m 

Graphic Arts and Publications 

Individuals having prescribed academic preparation or special training in the 
fields of graphic arts* printing and publications, and vho are assigned to a 
major academic or administrative unit responsible for scholarly or related 
publications, or the full range of printing and publications activities as may 
be analogous to the office of the Public Printer, 
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